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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SUFFRAGIST MOVEMENT AND OF 
DEALING WITH IT. 


IT appears to me that the militant suffragists, who break windows 
and damage property, are not being treated accurate/y, and there- 
fore not justly. They ought not to be sent to prison, or punished 
in any way, for they are not criminals to be punished, but captured 
prisoners of war, who, if detained at all, should be drafted off, as 
the custom was, to distant places, among peasants and persons who 
will take care of them, and allow all liberty except that of going 
away. An indemnification may be required, such as is demanded 
from a conquered foe, but the money so obtained should be entirely 
devoted to the repair of the damage done. Also, no magistrate 
ought to speak to these ladies “severely,” but civilly, and even 
with proper, that is, considerable respect. “Outrageous and dis- 
graceful” is not language appropriate to the case. We may dis- 
approve both their methods and aims, but no one can impeach their 
characters, and to inflict on them a penalty, or address them in 
such terms, as are only appropriate to rogues and vicious persons, 
is utterly opposed to the true spirit of penal administration. Fine 
them as heavily as you please. I would make an estimate of the 
amount of damage done, and its value in current coin, and distri- 
bute the amount among the 124 or more “ prisoners” (of war), ac- 
cording to any proportion in individual cases that circumstances 
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may suggest. I suggested this plan of exacting pecuniary com- 
pensation to an interlocutor, and the reply was, “Oh! but they are 
rich, they would not care for it a bit.” I replied, “We do not wish 
to make them care; if they can repair the damage they have done 
easily, and even cheerfully, so much the better. We do not wish 
them to suffer in person, though they must suffer in pocket, and I 
do not think any reasonable person would say that a lady, however 
rich, would not care for a fine of, say, £150. So far the award is 
penal; but that is incidental, not essential. Detention of political 
captives is penal, but there is no disgrace in it. Let the ladies feel 
the inconvenience of their militant methods, but do not confer on 
them the honours of martyrdom by punishment. This is what they 
covet, and whatever disgrace attends it rests not with the sufferer, 
but with the administrators or originators of an unjust law. 

I think, also, the Insurance Companies should be protected, 
and no claims allowed on their funds for the wilful destruction of 
property by political offenders. Let those who do the damage pay 
the costs. And if those whose property is injured cannot obtain 
redress in any other way, compensation should be awarded from 
Government resources. For, in a time of war, all classes of per- 
sons suffer, but the suffering is distributed, not concentrated into 
individual suffering. 

From this light the suffragists themselves may see that there 
is something anomalous in their conduct. Their methods are in 
conflict with enlightened patriotism, and yet their clamour for votes 
has its roots in patriotism, so that their warfare is not against 
the rulers and legislators, but against their own country. They do 
not wish to obtain power for the purpose of injuring the country ; 
they wish to benefit it; and here is the result of their action—un- 
deserved injury to private persons, and such national disaster as a 
state of war provokes. For they are not simply political agitators ; 
they are the leaders and soldiers in a civil war—they are enemies 
to their own country, and even to themselves. Is this a comfort- 
able consideration for them? War means bloodshed, and this is 
logieally the ultimate issue of their campaign. The Government 
might shoot them, if the exigencies of warfare required it. Is this 
a right condition of things? It looks like a case of doing evil that 
good may come. Is this lawful? Certainly not, if we are quite 
sure about the moral quality of what is done. But what is good? 
What is evil? Good and evil under certain conditions may change 
places. Evil itself may claim a divine origin. “Shall there be 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” God himself per- 
mits evil for the sake of higher good. Let this comfort those who 
deplore the evils of society, and can thus obtain a glimpse of the 
far-off good to which even these contribute. And so the suffragists 
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may find a sort of justification for their violence, and claim a lawful 
place in the divine order. But their companions, among others, 
are devils; and they are inviting a rather unpalatable applica- 
tion of the adage, “A man is known by the company that he 
keeps.” 

I see the magistrate said: “The position is intolerable. If 
the law cannot deal with the movement, the law must be amended.” 
I am no lawyer, but I feel persuaded that the law does exist for 
dealing with such cases. But you must look for it in the right 
direction ; not to criminal law, but to military and international law. 
Go to Vachel, not to Blackstone, or to the Statute book of English 
legislation. 

I may add that the offence, legally regarded, of the suffragists, 
is something analogous to contempt of Court, which may be 
genuine, sincere, and honourable. For this, also, is a matter not 
properly understood. In reference to which I may refer to an 
article which I contributed to the April (1901) number of the 
Westminster Review. 

I write as amicus curia. I have the fullest sympathy with the 
aim of the suffragists, whether militant or constitutional. And as 
to the militant methods, unless one holds the Quaker doctrine that 
all war is unlawful, I do not see how they can be condemned. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt that the militants have brought the 
question within the sphere of practical politics—not only so, they 
have virtually succeeded. It is only a question of time, for the 
next Reform Bill is sure to contain a clause, accepted by the 
Government, if not introduced by them, granting votes for women. 
This being the case, it is surely a time for the suspension of active 
hostility—a truce may be justly conceded, and the warriors on 
both sides shake hands. This Parliament will not close without 
giving votes for women. It is another illustration of the fact that 
the rebellion of one century is applauded as patriotic opposition by 
the next, and so Tyler and Jack Cade take their place in history 
side by side with Cromwell and the Puritan regicides. 


R. M. THEOBALD. 





ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


KING JAMES L., reputed wiser in word than in deed, complained to 
his Parliament that there were in force sundry “cross and cuffing 
statutes, and some so penned that they may be taken in divers, yea 
contrary senses”; and declared that “all contrarieties should be 
scraped out of our Bookes.” 


So also the Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that he 
never could understand an Act of Parliament in its raw state; 
while, on the other hand, Napoleon, resolved to excel in legislation 
no less than in arms, has given his name to the complex codes 
framed in France under his authority, and adopted, in whole or in 
part, by most of the Latin races of the world. 


The law in general, both Statutory and Common law, has al- 
ways ‘been subjected to much uncomplimentary criticism, expressed 
in the robust summary of Mr. Bumble, in the superior pronounce- 
ments of the Solons on the back benches of the House, or even, it 
may be, in the rulings of its ermined interpreters themselves. On 
the other hand, Coke affirms that “Justice is the daughter of the 
Law, for the Law bringeth her forth,” and Hooker, for the moment, 
perhaps, suppressing his traditional judicious caution, enlarges the 
grateful family of the Law in defining it as the Mother of Peace 
and Joy. 

Everyone is supposed to know the law; but we must not 
accept without qualification the maxim derived from the Roman 
Civil Law, “ignorantia juris non excusat”; it falls within the 
vigorous protest of the late Lord Esher, M.R.:—“ Personally, I 
detest any attempt to bring the law into maxims; maxims are in- 
variably wrong, that is, they are so general and large that they 
always include something which is not intended to be included.” 
In fine, this maxim does not mean that a layman must be deemed 
to be acquainted with all the cryptic doctrines of Equity, or the 
complex rules of practice of the Courts; nor even that for ail 
intents and purposes a person must be taken to know the legal 
consequences of his own acts. 


If it is too hard for us to attain to a complete knowledge of 
these things, it may, nevertheless, be useful to indicate some rudi- 
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mentary points, which may be brought within view in special rela- 
tion to the statutory branch of the law, and more particularly to 
Public Acts. 

The standard of excellence in drafting an Act is a high one, 
as to which the late Mr. Justice Stephen, himself a draftsman of 
great experience, laid down a counsel of perfection when he said: 

“It is not enough to attain to a degree of precision which a 
person reading in good faith can understand, but it is necessary, if 
possible, to attain to a degree of precision which a person reading 
in bad faith cannot misunderstand ; it is all the better if he cannot 
pretend to misunderstand it.” 

On the other side, Lord Halsbury has said that, in immnien 
an Act, the quality of infallibility must be hypothetically attributed 
to the draftsman, although words may be clumsily used: “What- 
ever the fact may be, I think a Court of Law is bound to proceed 
upon the assumption that the Legislature is an ideal person that 
does not make mistakes.” 


In examining the evolution of what is now styled an Act of 
Parliament, we do not forget the importance of the early Charters, 
but in these the Commonalty had little voice, so that they cannot 
be brought within Blackstone’s definition of an Act, that is, a law 
made by the Sovereign, with the assent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons, in Parliament assembled. It was 
not until the reign of Charles II. that the assertion in these words 
of the constitutional right of the three Estates to share in legislating 
came into general use, by reciting them before the enacting part of 
every Statute, although in the course of the 15th century procedure 
by Petition had come to be superseded for legislative purposes by 
procedure by Bill; when the two Houses not only asked for new 
laws, but prescribed the form which those laws should assume. 


Apart from May’s classic work on Parliamentary Practice, 
which, splendidly comprehensive though it is, does not profess to 
deal with the history of Parliament in an academic way, it is re- 
markable that a foreign scholar, Professor Redlich, of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, in his “ Procedure of the House of Commons,” has 
been the first to treat the subject from the point of view of the 
scientific historian; the book has been translated by Mr. A. E. 
Steinthal, and Sir Courtenay Ibert, Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, has, at the same time, both warranted and heightened its 
value, by writing a preface and supplementary chapter thereto. 

Acts of Parliament, in the sense already indicated, are gener- 
ally deemed to commence with the Statutes of Merton, enacted at 
Merton Abbey in Surrey in 1235; one of them related to the 
legitimation of bastards by the subsequent marriage of the parents, 
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upon a proposal to that end made by the Bishops; the Barons 
defeated the proposal, and stereotyped the law into the form in 
which it has remained in England up to this day. 


The word “ Parliament” is first officially used in this connec- 
tion in the preamble to the Statute of Westminster Ist, in the third 
year of Edward I. (1275). Until the reign of Henry IV. both 
Houses sat, but did not vote, together; thereafter, the Commons 
had their separate House, and consequently enjoyed greater free- 
dom of deliberation and decision. 

The Charters and Acts were written in Latin till the Statutum 
de Sacchario (Exchequer) of 51 Hen. III. St: § (1266), which is in 
French; then for a transitional period they are indifferently in 
Latin, French, or English, until the time of Richard III., when 
English was exclusively used for the publication of Statutes, but it 
would appear that they were still entered on the Parliament Roll 
in French. 

Much learning and research have been applied to the estab- 
lishment of rules for framing and construing Acts of Parliament ; 
one of the early attempts is “A treatise concerning Statutes or 
Acts of Parliament, and the exposition thereof,” the title-page of 
which, though the work was not published till 1677, long after his 


death, ascribes it to Sir Christopher Hatton, late Lord Chancellor. 


Sir Christopher, Queen Elizabeth’s dancing Chancellor, is more 
famous as an expert in the Minuet than in the Law; in fact, there 
is no record of his having been called to the Bar. Of this pamphlet 
Lord Campbell, in dissecting the life of the Chancellor, says: “To 
give the public a notion he had attended to the study of the law, 
Hatton published a treatise concerning Acts of Parliament, and 
the exposition thereof, but it was well known to be written by 
another, and was, withal, a very poor production.” 

Other Authorities as to the making of Acts are Coode, Thring, 
and Ibert, and as to their meaning Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Sedg- 
wick (American), Benson, Hardcastle, and Craies; in connection 
both with the making and the meaning, we must give a special 
recognition to the comprehensive genius of Bacon, and the prescient 
wisdom of Bentham. 


We have mentioned Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, partly because of 
his cheering name, justified by his career (1786-1860), but chiefly to 
join with him in applauding the aphorism of Bacon, with which, in 
the terseness of its native Latin, Sir Fortunatus strengthens the 
title-page of his treatise on Statutes:—“ That law is best which 
leaves least to the determination of the Judge, best is that Judge 
who to himself leaves least.” 
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The reference to Bentham naturally leads us to speak of codi- 
fication, in respect of which he was an uncompromising partisan, 
going so far as to contend in his “ General view of a complete Code 
of Laws,” that whatever is not in the Code ought not to be treated 
as law, and that Judges should not make new law. 

In this book he projects, as he says, the Sphere of the Laws, 
and, while admitting that the collection of the laws made upon his 
plan would be vast, he contends that this is no reason for omitting 
anything; so also, acknowledging that every individual case can- 
not be foreseen, he submits that all cases may be foreseen in their 
species. In the last chapter, Bentham deals with the interpretation, 
conservation, and improvement, of a Code; he will have no com- 
mentaries; retrench, add, substitute as much as you will, says 
Bentham, but never explain; by explanation certainty will gener- 
ally, perspicuity and brevity will always, suffer. 

Codification is a much bigger operation than consolidation ; in 
the former one has to extract and crystallise all the Common Law 
embedded in the Text Books, all the pertinent Statutes, and the 
accretions of Case-law made thereunder: in consolidation one has 
only to deal with the Statutes. In either operation the duty is 
simply to see that the resulting Act correctly represents the old 
law, and to give symmetry of form without alteration of the 
substance. 

Having regard to the difficulty of restraining Parliamentary 
discussion within the limit of that duty, it has been proposed that a 
special Committee of experts of both Houses should be charged 
with the preparation of all Codifying or Consolidating Bills, and 
that upon their report such Bills should forthwith be passed without 
debate. 

The late Lord Thring, who was the first to be officially styled 
Parliamentary Draftsman, did not concur in the views of those 
critics, who under-rate English law as compared with foreign codes 
and object altogether to Parliamentary supervision of legislation ; 
in his work on “ Practical Legislation,” he says “ Uncouth though 
it may be in form, English law is just and specific in its directions 
to an extent never yet attained by a foreign code, and leaves (and 
this is the practical perfection of law) less to the discretion of the 
Judge than any other system of jurisprudence,” Moreover, in 
England, the power of making statutory Rules and Orders in Coun- 
cil, supplementary to an Act, is closely controlled, compared with 
the very extensive delegation of what is called Secondary Legisla- 
tion, given to Ministers, Prefects, and other Government Officials, 
in France and Italy. 

In India, and several other British Dependencies, the be, both 
Civil and Criminal, has been largely codified ; in England codifica- 
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tion has not yet made much way, but the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, the Partnership Act, 1890, and the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
are successful examples of the treatment, although the first has had 
to be amended by the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 
1906; while the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, is a recent 
and very important addition to our Consolidating Statutes. 

In view, however, of the failure, partial at any rate, of Jus- 
tinian, Bacon, and Napoleon, to express the law in a complete and 
satisfactory code, it cannot be supposed that the task is a light 
one. Therefore, as to Statutory law, the method of dealing with 
specific matters, civil or criminal, by separate Acts (or by groups of 
Acts, to be cited collectively, such as the Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 to 
1890), is likely to remain in vogue with us for a long time to come. 

As to the framing of Acts, it would not be convenient here to 
discuss the technical points of the art; in fairness to the profes- 
sional draftsman, however, it must be remembered that an Act, as 
passed, is not the logical, artistic document, as prepared by him; in 
its passage through Parliament, as Sir Edward Coke says, it has 
become “ overladen with provisions and additions, many times on a 
sudden penned, or corrected by men of none, or very little, judg- 
ment in law.” 

Private Bills are subject to a closer official control than Public 
Bills; in particular, every private Bill has a Preamble, which must 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Committee, before the enacting 
provisions will be considered. A Preamble is not essential to a 
Public Bill, and, since 1888, by successive Statute Law Revision 
Acts, the Preambles of Acts still in force have been severed and 
repealed ; but the Preamble, if there be one, forms an integral part 
of the Act and serves to explain, and to keep the effect of the Act 
within its scope; even now, whenever the enacting part is in any 
respect ambiguous, the Preamble, though repealed, may be referred 
to for the purpose of interpretation. 

A special class of Private Acts may be mentioned, that of 
Irish Divorce Acts; inasmuch as persons domiciled in Ireland can 
only get from the Irish Courts a degree of judicial separation; in 
order to obtain a dissolution of marriage, they must promote, and 
procure to be passed, a private Act of Parliament. 

As to the formal parts of an Act, it must be noted that the 
Title is part of the Act, and, like the Preamble, may be referred to 
for the purpose of throwing light on the construction of the Statute. 

Certain familiar statutes have long been known by popular 
short titles, taken, it may be, from the place where the Parliament 
met, which passed them, for example, the Statutes of Merton above 
mentioned, or from their subject matter, such as “The Gaming 
Acts,” and the “Statute of Distributions,” or from the commencing 
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words, such as “Quia Emptores”; others are associated with the 
names of their promoters, for example, Baines’ Act (The Quarter 
Sessions Act, 1849); the important Act (43 Eliz.: c. 2), which 
founded the Poor Law, is always known, par excellence, as the 
Statute of Elizabeth, and the title of Habeas Corpus gives immor- 
tality to 31 Car.: 2, c. 2. 

The Marginal Notes do not form part of the Act, and are 
never subjected to amendment in the House, being edited by the 
draftsman; sometimes by inadvertence marginal notes remain, 
though they refer to matters struck out of the Bill. 

Formerly, in the Rolls of Parliament, the words were never 
punctuated ; but now, in the discretion of the Clerk of Public Bills, 
it is usual to insert stops in the official vellum prints; but technical 
aids, such as stops and brackets, do not determine the meaning of 
an Act, which, as to any doubtful words or expressions, must be 
collected from the context. 

Private Acts, which are indicated by using Roman figures for 
the chapters, thus 20 and 21 Vict., c. XCIV., are proved by copies 
purporting to be printed by the King’s Printer, and in practice 
Public Acts are proved in like manner; but where, in the latter 
case, the accuracy of the cdpies is questioned, reference is had to 
the Parliament Roll itself, or, for Acts passed since 1849, to the 
authenticated vellum prints, preserved in the House of Lords. 

British Acts now require no formal promulgation, for it is pre- 
sumed that every subject of the realm is cognisant of the resolu- 
tions of Parliament, either by himself, or by his representative 
therein. 

In the olden days promulgation was made by the Sheriff’s 
proclamation ; since the invention of printing, it is, in effect, made 
by publication by the King’s Printer; but an Act comes into force 
on the day it receives the Royal assent, unless a later commence- 
ment is fixed in the Act itself; the date of the Royal assent is 
indorsed on the Act. 

Of course, drafting errors and misprints occur, and some few 
remain uncorrected ; for instance, a Statute relating to false entries 
in registers (52 Geo. 3, c. 146), still provides that penalties under 
the Act shall be given, half to the informer, and half to the poor of 
the parish ; but the only penalty imposed by the Statute was trans- 
portation for 14 years; this inducement to promote the ends of 
justice held good, until the section as to transportation was re- 
pealed at the end of the subsequent reign. So, in Section 47 of 
the Offences against the Person Act, 1861, “ whosoever being mar- 
ried shall marry any other person during the life of the former 
husband or wife . . . shall be guilty of felony,” the words “being 
married” and “marry” obviously have different significations. 
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In drafting, care must be taken in distinguishing the use of 
“and” from “or,” and “shall” from “may,” and in resorting spar- 
ingly to qualification by Proviso; above all, the embarrassment of 
reference to other statutes is to be shunned; it is a nuisance alike 
to legislators, judges, lawyers, and the public; only in exceptional 
cases ought one to have to look beyond the four corners of an Act 
to comprehend its meaning. The growing tendency to incorporate, 
by reference into a new Act, masses of bygone, and not always 
consistent legislation, is inconvenient and mischievous. Not only 
avoidable obscurity, but actual error, arises from the vicious system 
of legislation by reference. A flagrant example stands exposed 
by the late learned editor of Chitty’s Annual Statutes, who pointed 
out that Section 5 (3) of the Finance Act, 1903, re-enacts Section 
10 of the Customs and Inland Rvenue Act, 1883, long since re- 
pealed, and re-enacts it in terms impossible to understand without 
reference to that repealed enactment. 


An obvious misprint may be corrected, or disregarded by the 
Court, but Officials and Printers have no power to alter in any way 
the copy assented to; the true copy is the signed copy of the Act. 
All copies printed erroneously ought to be withdrawn and de- 
stroyed ; if this is not possible the mistakes may be corrected by a 
subsequent Act; See the debate on a printer’s error in the Educa- 
tion Act, 1891, reported in 1 Parl. Deb. 4 Series, 687, and the Army 
(Annual) Act, 1882, which corrects several misprints found in the 
Consolidated Army Act, 1881. 


So much may suffice in respect of points specially affecting the 
making and form of an Act of Parliament ; we will now proceed to 
deal more particularly with some relating to its meaning and 
validity. 

The general principle, to be applied to the interpretation of an 
Act, is that such interpretation should be sympathetic, and based 
on the idea of furthering, not thwarting, the intention of the law- 
giver, even though the expression be defective, or the intention 
itself contrary to current prejudices with respect to justice or ethics. 


Remedial Statutes must be construed liberally, and Penal (in- 
cluding Taxing) Statutes strictly; though the latter part of this 
well established rule is not now observed so rigorously as formerly, 
when the number of capital offences was very large; so the onus 
is on a common informer to show that a statute has conferred upon 
him a right of action to recover the particular penalty which he 
claims ; otherwise it goes to the Crown. 

The difficulty of interpretation is simplified by the aid of the 
Interpretation Act, 1889, which must always be read subject to the 
common-form qualification “ unless the contrary intention appears.” 
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This Act, for the most part, only consolidates and declares 
the interpretations already consecrated by the existing law; thus, 
words importing the masculine gender shall include females; ex- 
pressions referring to writing shall include printing, lithography, 
photography, and other modes of representing, or reproducing, 
words in a visible form; in the measurement of any distance, that 
distance shall be measured in a straight line on a horizontal plane. 


The definition of “time” has an Act all to itself, being the 
Statutes (Definition of Time) Act, 1880, containing a preamble and 
two sections; it declares that “whenever any expression of time 
occurs in any Act, Deed, or other legal instrument, the time re- 
ferred (sic) shall, unless it is otherwise specially stated, be held, in 
the case of Great Britain, to be Greenwich mean time, and, in the 
case of Ireland, Dublin mean time”; it will be observed that even 
in a Definition Act, which one would expect to be scrupulously 
precise, a careless mistake in language is found. 


Most Statutes have an Interpretation clause, applicable to the 
special terms employed therein; the tendency in modern Statutes 
appears to be to use such a clause, not for crisp definitions, but for 
the expansion of ordinary terms into arbitrary meanings ; the Inter- 
pretation clause of the National Insurance Act, 1911, has the fol- 
lowing instances: “A person, after attaining the age of sixteen, 
or any other specified age, shall not be treated as being over that 
age until his next subsequent birthday”; “Contributions made by 
an employer on behalf of a workman shall be deemed to be con- 
tributions by the workman”; “ Monmouthshire shall be deemed to 
form part of Wales.” As to the last definition, by 20 Geo.: 2 c. 42, 
in any Act of Parliament, England includes the dominion of Wales, 
and town of Berwick-on-Tweed; the present definition (as other 
legislation, particularly that relating to Educational matters), prac- 
tically repeals the said Act of George II., and disturbs the delimi- 
tations of the Principality, as settled in the time of Henry VIII. 


The Interpretation of Statutes is further facilitated by the 
force of certain well recognised legal presumptions, establishing 
the general principle that a Statute is not to be construed to intend 
what is inconvenient, unreasonable, or absurd, or any alteration in 
the common law beyond what it expressly declares; there is a 
presumption in particular against the creation of new, or the oust- 
ing of existing, jurisdictions, against retrospective effect, violation 
of international law, and against the creation of monopolies. 


An Act must be read as a whole; therefore the language of 
one section may affect the construction of another, and a change 
of language indicates a change of intention. 
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It is a rule of construction, stronger than a presumption, that 
the Crown is not bound by an Act, unless specially named; the 
Royal prerogative may not be inferentially affected, except in re- 
spect of three kinds of statutes: (1) Those that provide a neces- 
sary and profitable remedy for the maintenance of religion, the 
advancement of learning, and the relief of the poor; (2) enact- 
ments for the suppression of wrong; (3) those which tend to carry 
out the Will of the Founder or Donor, that is, to execute charitable 
gifts. It follows that not only Royal Palaces, but Public Offices, 
and property occupied for the purposes of the Crown, are not rate- 
able ; but the King in his natural capacity as an Englishman, may 
take the benefit of any particular Act, although he be not specially 
named in it. 

A contract may be void under a statute without being illegal, 
where the sole penalty for disobedience is that the contract cannot 
be enforced; this is the case as to betting contracts, within the 
Gaming Acts, and as to agreements purporting to over-ride pro- 
hibitions against “ contracting out,” such as are contained in Em- 
ployer’s Liability Acts, and the Ground Game Act. 

English Acts bind foreigners (not privileged like Sovereigns 
and Ambassadors) being in England, or on British ships anywhere, 
and are enforceable against foreign ships, for the purposes of 
revenue, navigation, and fisheries, for acts done within the three- 
mile zone. 

On the other hand, the Courts of no country execute the penal 
laws of another, questions arising thereunder being left to treat- 
ment by extradition proceedings, nor in civil matters will an English 
Court give effect to any foreign law, partly penal in its nature, 
where it is in conflict with the English law on the same matter ; 
subject to this reservation, by the comity of international law, the 
English Courts will give effect to foreign law, provided it is not 
opposed to the principles of natural justice. 

So the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as the Inter- 
preters of our Colonial law, does not seek to import into it purely 
English ideas and conceptions, but aims at a construction, reason- 
able in itself, and in regard to the local and special circumstances 
of the case. 

The authority of the Courts as interpreters is paramount, an 
authority which they have asserted emphatically in several recent 
cases, where Government Departments, notably perhaps the Board 
of Education, have sought unduly to magnify their office, in as- 
suming a power of interpretation overpassing the limits of their 
administrative competency. 

As to the life, and continuing force, of Acts of Parliament, they 
cannot derogate from the power of subsequent Parliaments to re- 
peal them. 
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Apart from direct and specific repeal, Statutes are deemed to 
have ceased to be in force when—(1) being limited to endure for 
a specified period, that period has expired; (2) they are spent by 
the accomplishment of the purpose for which they were passed ; (3) 
they have been repealed in general terms ; or (4) virtually repealed, 
as being inconsistent with, or repugnant to, fresh legislation on the 
same subject matter; or (5) superseded, that is, when a later Act 
effects the same purpose by repetition of the same terms or other- 
wise ; or when (6) they have become obsolete. 

Theoretically, no English Act grows obsolete, but from time 
to time the Statute Law Revision Acts expurgate dead law from 
the Statute Books, when it is no longer capable of being put into 
force, regard being had to the alterations of political or social 
circumstances. 

Locke recommended the automatic determination of all Acts 
of the Legislature by effluxion of time, after a hundred years from 
their enactment. The English Parliament accepts in principle this 
recommendation of the philosopher, in limiting the duration of a 
large number of Acts, now exceeding one hundred (some of which 
may be classed as experiméntal legislation), to a term of one year, 
or other prescribed period, at the end of which they may be 
renewed by an Expiring Laws Continuance Act; upon constitu- 
tional grounds the Army Act (44 and 45 Vict., c. 58), codified in 
1881, is subject to this limitation, section 2 declaring that “ This 
Act shall continue in force only for such time, and subject to such 
provisions as may be specified in an Annual Act of Parliament 
bringing into force or continuing the same.” So the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Bill, now before Parliament, provides that: “ This 
Act shall continue in force for ¢hree years from the passing 
thereof, and no longer, unless Parliament shall otherwise determine.” 

It is stated in Wharton’s Law Lexicon (11th edition, 1911) 
that, computed at the date of that record, about 20,000 Acts of 
Parliament (not including Local and Personal) have been passed 
since the time when Acts are deemed to have commenced, the 
earliest being the Statutes of Merton above mentioned (A.D. 1235) ; 
about 2,500 stand wholly or partly unrepealed, to which must be 
added the 58 Public Acts passed in 1911. The average annual 
output in recent times has been about 60, considerably less than in 
the 19th century, when the years 1806, 1812, and 1867, produced 
respectively 158, 165, and 146 Public Statutes; doubtless many 
more Bills are introduced now than formerly, but, as the interests 
affected are more complex and involve longer debates, the slaughter 
of the innocents is heavier; perhaps those that survive are not 


always the fittest. 
W. R. B. BRISCOE. 





SHIPPING AND FREE TRADE. 


IN the many discussions which have taken place on the policy of 
Free Trade, during the past ten years, there has been one branch 
of it very much neglected, and that is—Our Shipping. This 
assertion may, at first view, seem singular, for—Is it not the 
case, that a majority of our shipowners, like the farmers, are Tariff 
Reformers? But, so it is; and yet, essentially, our modern merchant 
shipping laws, since 1854, are permeated with the doctrines and 
practice of Free Trade. Cobden was in favour of this policy. 
Indeed, he wanted the shackles thrown off every kind of trade— 
corn, ships, manufactures, and land. A disciple of his carried on 
a political crusade for years in favour of the reform of shipping 
law. He was the late Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland. The 
first advance was made in 1849 by the repeal of the old Navigation 
Law, and the passing of a new Act of Parliament, commencing in 
1850, whereby the present system of Local Marine Boards was 
established. But the great reform was that of 1854, which might 
be called the Shipowning Charter of the British Empire, as it ap- 
plied to the Colonies as well. Before that eventful date, in order 
to buy or sell shares in shipping, a complicated legal formality 
existed somewhat analogous to what is yet required for house and 
land property. That cumbrous system was swept away, and a 
plan was adopted which was simplicity itself. Thereby, two per- 
sons agreeing to transfer a ship or shares therein, could go to the 
Custom House, where a register of all shipping was established. 
All they had to do was to fill up a Bill of Sale form, which any 
man of ordinary intellignce could do, and hand it over to the 
Registrar. Another form, equally simple, was supplied to the new 
owner to sign. It is called a Declaration of Ownership. The 
proper entries were then made by the Registrar, who is usually 
the Collector of Customs, and the transaction was completed, on 
the fee of one shilling being paid. No lawyer need be employed. 
Could anything be more easy and effective? It was the grand 
principle of freedom of trade in excelsis. What is the result? Of 
course, it would be vain to say that the development of our ship- 
ping has been entirely due to that Act of Parliament. But, it 
would be equally absurd to affirm that it has not largely assisted, 
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in that great result, by the facility and cheapness of transfer thus 
rendered. 

Another successful feature of the new system was to have the 
vessels measured internally on a scientific basis, by what was called 
Moorsom’s plan. Thereby, the exact capacity was obtained in ton- 
nage. Previously, there had been various styles of measurement, 
with an arbitrary factor, which, sometimes, had actually interfered 
with the shape of the ship and her seaworthiness, because builders 
Studied the form in order to get at a low rate of official tonnage, 
to save working expenses. Another principle was introduced in 
order to limit the liability of owners in case of collision, etc., to so 
much per ton. There were many other improvements, such as 
dealing with wrecks, lighthouses, and so forth. It would be too 
long a list to enumerate them here. But one other should be re- 
corded, and that is, a Government Department—the Board of 
Trade—was appointed to administer the Act generally, and, there- 
by, it became a Trustee in the interests of both owners and seamen. 
In doing so the Board had rather an exciting and interesting story 
to tell about the suppression of crimping which was very prevalent 
at certain ports a half-century ago. That tale, too, I must adjourn 
to another favourable opportunity. Therefore, I come now to 
the practical and statistical results, from whatever cause or causes 
they have arisen. The first and most obvious is the fact that, in 
the year 1850, the amount on the British register was 3,565,133 
net tons. In 1910 it was 11,555,663 net tons. This is an in- 
crease of 224 per cent. in sixty years. It should be noted, too, 
that, after centuries of storm and stress, pirating, as well as in fair 
commercial dealing, the famous mercantile British marine had only 
attained to less than a third of what it now exhibits. Besides, the 
modern ship (gue steamer) does double the work per ton than that 
of its predecessor, half a century ago. The working capacity of 
the totals would, therefore, be as one to six. 


During the half-century ended on the 31st December, 1910, 
the imports and exports increased from 375 millions sterling to 
1,203 millions, or 220 per cent. The tonnage entered and cleared, 
in the same period, in the foreign and colonial trade, at our ports, 
rose from 20°8 million, to 98°9 million tons (net), an increase of 
375 per cent. 

To avoid going into a mass of statistics in this matter the 
following summary will be found interesting and useful :— 

Percentage of increase of British shipping on register; of 
British and foreign vessels entered and cleared, with cargo only, in 
the oversea trade; and of imports and exports (totals), at British 
ports, in following periods :— 
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Registered Tonnage Imports 
net entered and and 
tonnage. cleared. Exports. 


1850 to 1860 ... 30 oa 
meow se... Bw. Bh a Be 
Cee oe eee as Oe ee ee oe 
ee ee tae < E" Se 7 
eee ee Un TR a Ce ee 
mae |. BS oe Se eS 


SOG) We toro kc jk. Sl 
sare WH 00 (lw... OC Ot 
meuenwme .. &.. . . 

This is a striking lesson, if the facts are read and weighed 
out mentally with care and impartiality. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to assume that each result would come out in an exact quan- 
tum. The basis of each is different. The first percentage (of 
ships on the register as owned by British men) includes those 
vessels which are employed in the coasting trade, as well as in the 
oversea business. That means a deduction of about a tenth from 
the aggregate for coasters per se, and, as some vessels are employed 
partly in the “ Home Trade,” and partly in the foreign trade, it is 
difficult to deduce the exact quantity of tonnage of each from the 
parliamentary returns. Then, again, as some of the “Home Traders” 
include those ships which go to the Continental ports between the 
Elbe and Brest, another trouble arises in separating them. Never- 
theless, the percentage of the total net tonnage is an approxima- 
tion to the truth. In the case of the vessels “entered and cleared 
in the foreign and colonial,” or oversea traffic, foreign ships are 
included. Moreover, some are loaded deeply with heavy cargoes, 
such as coal, iron ore, etc. Such ships will carry about two tons 
dead-weight to that of the register “net” ton. On the other hand, 
liners generally go “flying light,” as the sailor calls it; and even 
the “tramp” will be so, with such cargoes as esparto grass, straw, 
textile goods, etc. Thirdly, the values of the imports and exports 
vary considerably. For example, the index number of the Economist, 
in June, 1900, stood at 2,211, and, in June, 1910, at 2,368—a 
rise of seven per cent. in values (or prices) of both imports and 
exports in ten years. But, in December, 1900, the figure was 2,126, 
and in December, 1910, it was 2,513, or an advance of 18 per cent. 
In six months, from June to December, 1910, the index rose 145, 
or six per cent. The Economist standard was first established in 
the decade of 1845-1855, upon 22 groups of commodities, and fixed 
at 2,200 as a basis. In the course of so long a period many items 
have been added to the tariff, but still the assessment is so com- 
prehensive that a close approximation is yet found to the whole 
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mass by the means adopted, by such an authority in statistical 
verity as the eminent periodica] now quoted from. The inflation 
of 1910 was to some extent caused by such extraordinary varia- 
tions in price as those of rubber, and oils. A more extensive 
alteration took place in the price lists of 1872 and 1873, in con- 
sequence of the Franco-German war, when the average price of 
coal, f.o.b., went up to a pound per ton, or about double that of the 
preceding year. In some individual cases the price of steam coal 
rose to nigh two pounds a ton at shipment, in those abnormal 
years. Another instance was that of the Slave War in America, 
during the sixties. Hence the fatal error made by the “-Fair 
Traders” in the eighties, and the “Tariff Reformers” (so-called) 
in the past decade, in alleging that a heavy decrease had actually 
occurred in British exports, notably (by the latter) between 1872 
and 1902. If they had taken out the tonnages for those years the 
error would have been obvious at once. For example, the export 
and import tonnage of ships, carrying cargo only to or from our 
shores, in the year 1870, was 31°6 millions. In 1900, it was 79°8 
million tons, or an increase of 152 per cent. The alleged decrease 
took place in the export of “manufactured goods, namely 231°3 mil- 
lions sterling, in 1872; and, in 1902, 221°0 millions—a decrease of 
nigh ten millions. But the index number proves that it was merely a 
difference in price—not in quantity ; and the tonnages confirm that 
assertion. How was it possible to be otherwise when the ship- 
ments in guantity rose 152 per cent. during the same period? A 
glance at the following little tabulated statement will also show 
how abnormal the year 1872 was in its values :-— 


Total Exports; Manufactures Exported ; 
Year. U.K. Selteen U.K. Produce. 


1870 ... 199°6 ... .-» 181°1 millions sterling. 
ee oe a | 
sl oo — 3 
a |) ae us 2209 
ek... SG, o- ooo S984 
Average 234°8 210°2 
1900 ... 282°6 ... os Se 
08... B70D .... ine SRE 
sae - SE... soe oe 908°O 
a og --» 229°8 
1904 ... 296°2 ... «-. 238°9 


Average 282°7 ... oe S069 
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There is a quinquennial rise of 20 per cent. in exports, and 7 
in manufactures in the 30 years—but, in the tonnage, 152—show- 
ing the enormous fall in prices. In the separate five years, now 
contrasted, there is a considerable increase of value in the total 
exports, notwithstanding the inflation of prices in 1872-3. More- 
jover, it will be seen ‘that, in the years 1870 to 1874, there is a 
gradual rise till 1872, and then a fall—so that 1872 is the only 
year which shows a larger sum than any of those in its five years’ 
period. This tends to confirm the fact of the abnormal values 
attained in 1872. Holding these statements in view it is interest- 
ing to compare the table of percentages given above. For 
example, from 1860 to 1910—a period of half a century—there is 
continued, though irregular, progress in each decade, under the 
three heads, throughout. In the first decade (1860 to 1870) there 
is a rough proportion of increase between the register tonnage, 
and that of the entries and clearances, compared to the 
half-century (1860 to 1910). In the case of the imports 
and exports (value) it will be observed that in the year 
1870 its percentage increase is 46, and that of the tonnage 
of vessels, carrying those cargoes, is 54, which indicates 
that the values had fallen at the end of the decade. In the last 
decade the values in 1910 had risen, for the percentage increase is 
38, compared to 24 in the tonnage. At the end of the second and 
third decade the percentage of the values had fallen heavily, show- 
ing how much prices had gone down from the flourishing years of 
boom—1872 and 1873. But a single glance at the enormous in- 
crease of 152 per cent. in the thirty years between 1870 and 1900 
in the tonnage would impress upon any reasonable mind that there 
must be an increase of trade, for that was the indicator of the 
quantity of actual cargo being transported from our shores. If 
there was such a large expansion in tonnage, surely there must be 
some enlargement of value, however much the prices had fallen. 
It is not surprising that the general reader should fall into such a 
trap—such an illogical conclusion—but that statesmen, publicists, 
and editors, should do so, and continue to do so for years, is one of 
the most astonishing examples of ineptitude in contemporary his- 
tory. It has been alleged that the expansion of our trade has, 
principally, been caused by the mechanical improvements and in- 
ventions that have taken place during the past sixty years. Well, 
steam, electricity, and their natural offspring in the shape of steam- 
boats, railways, telegraphs. telephones, etcetera, have been open to 
the use of America, Germany, France, and other nations, as well 
as to ourselves. If Mechanics, and not Free Trade notions, are 
the spring and substance of the marvellous expansion of business, 
throughout the whole commercial world, why should not the ship- 
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ping of foreign nations expand in the same proportion? Take the 
case of the United States of America, which only took up a pro- 
tective tariff after the great Civil War of the eighteen-sixties. At 
that time the Mercantile Marine of the United States was one of 
the finest in the world. Those who are old enough will remember 
the magnificent three-master sailing ships of about three thousand 
tons, such as the “ Flying Foam,” the “ Floating Cloud,” and others 
having such-like rather poetic names. Mark Twain mentions 
them and records how proud he was of his country when he saw 
them in the Mediterranean, and other parts of the world. Then, 
those vessels were second to none for their beauty and the skill 
with which they were navigated. Where are they now? Of 
course, the sailer has given way to the steamer, but why should 
not the Yankee keep pace with us in such a business as that of 
ship-owning? In those days of half a century ago America was 
only second to Britain in the extent of her sea-going tonnage. 
Now, it is far different. A glance at the statistics will tell at once 
where we stand. The American figures are as follows :— 


1860 _ sss eee ~—-2,546,237 tons gross. 
1908 ent pat) ae 940,068 a 


Decrease (67 per cent.)... 1,606,169 %» 


We only get the figures in gross tons in our blue books for 
American vessels, but, converting these into net tons by the usual 
approximate factors, we get :— 


1860 ‘as 06 ... 2,360,000 net tons. 
1908 “ ks ak 674,200 u 


Decrease (71 per cent) ... 1,685,800 _,, 
Compare this with the British figures, as follows :— 

1860 én ns --- 4,058,687 tons net. 

1908 en hi .+» 11,541,304 2 


Increase (150 per cent.) ... 6,882,707 m 
This is a prodigious difference, in aggregate especially,—a million 
and a half decrease, over against nigh seven millions increase, or 
about 220 per cent. in favour of Britain. If we take the most 
favourable view for America—that is, the increase of steam vessels 
(and steam is the ruling force on the sea now-a-days)—from 1860 
the “show” over there is 500 per cent increase, whereas Britain 
has over 2,000 per cent. Considering the way that Nature has 
favoured the U.S.A. in extent of territory, vast mineral wealth, 
including iron and coal of unlimited quantity; worked by a popu- 
lation double in numbers to that of the United Kingdom, the result 
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is incomprehensible, excepting on the basis of the high tariff. The 
solution is found in what one of the most prominent of American 
shipbuilders said, viz., that he could not build battleships at a less 
cost than a large percentage over the British expenditure. The 
fact is completely proved by the experience of the tinplate trade. 
The prohibitive tax thereon can exclude the Welsh plates from 
American use, but the Yankee manufacturers cannot compete with 
them in neutral markets. They must depend on the home con- 
sumption, and that is restricted, or, sell at a loss. Of course, it is 
argued that the U.S.A. has a large fleet on the lakes. In 1860 the 
Enrollment (the word registered is not used for that department 
of shipping), for which was 2,752,938 gross toms, including small 
vessels of five tons and upwards; rose to 6,425,377 gross tons in 
1908, or an increase of 130 per cent. Turned into “net” tons, the 
following would be a close approximation :— 


1860. 1908. 


Sailing vessels .-» 1,883,000 ... 2,140,000 
Steam vessels ..» 462,000 ... 2,468,000 


Total «++ 2,345,000 ... 4,608,000 
Increase ... 2,263,000, or 96 per cent. 


That is, for all combined. Taken separately, the increase on 
steamers is 2,006,000 net tons, or 434 per cent.; and on the sailing 
vessels 257,000 net tons, or 13 per cent. These vessels are de- 
scribed in our blue book as, “ Enrolled and licensed tonnage is that 
employed in the river, lake, and coasting trade, and in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries.” The “Registered tonnage is that employed 
in the foreign trade, and in the whale fisheries.” Here a cautionary 
remark may be made for the guidance of students of statistics: it 
is that there is an error of omission in blue book No. 167 of 1910 
at pp. 46-49, where the American tonnage appears in the columns 
with British and other nationalities wherein wef tons appear. The 
inference is that the American is “net,” whereas it is “gross” 
tonnage. In the case of steamers it makes a matter of about 40 
per cent. difference, and is very misleading. In the case of sailing 
ships, of course, it is not so much, being only about seven or eight 
per cent. Nevertheless, it is inaccurate to that extent ; and, for the 
purpose of comparison with the other nationalities, is useless. 
There is another aspect of this question of the lake traffic 
which is really an argument for Free Trade. By the Constitution 
of the United States of America there must be no Customs duties 
levied as between the separate Sovereign States of the 
Union, now numbering over forty. If that had not been the fiscal 
policy, and such a state of things had prevailed as existed in Ger- 
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many previous to 1870, under the old Zollverein Customs rules, the 
development of the lake and river traffic would have been greatly 
impeded. A toll is a hindrance to trade and commerce in any 
shape whatever. 

Turning to one or two of the Continental States, what do we 
find? France, in 1870, had a Mercantile Marine of 1,181,525 tons 
on her register. In 1908, this had risen to 1,452,495 tons, an 
increase of 23 per cent. only, notwithstanding a lavish system of 
State bounty given to the shipowners. And the French register 
contains vessels down to two tons, whereas our limit is 15 tons, and 
certain others of them up to 30 tons. . 

In the case of Russia—one of the highest taxed countries in 
the globe—the registered vessels are for 25 tons and upwards. The 
earliest available statistic is for 1880, when it amounted to 467,884 
for sailing and steam ships. In 1908 it had risen to 700,959 tons, 
or 50 per cent. increase. But, for an empire, having a population 
of 150 millions, and an area of one-sixth of the habitable globe, 
this amount of registered tonnage is simply contemptible. 

But, let us see what Germany is doing in this matter. The 
Empire was founded, or dated, from 1870, as a result of the great 
war of that year. Hence, we cannot go further back than that 
epochal time for “ The Fatherland.” In 1870 the German Empire 
registered vessels of 50 cubic metres (17°65 of our net register tons) 
to the amount of 982,355 tons. In 1908, the tonnage had reached 
2,825,404, or an increase of 187 per cent. But the increase in 
steam vessels alone is 2,220,000 tons, or 2,700 per cent. This is 
extraordinary in itself. Why should Germany go ahead of France 
—another tariffian country—to such an extent? Simply because 
the former has adopted a free trade policy in everything relating 
to ships, under the tariff regulation, termed “ Veredelungsverkehr,” 
or improvement of trade. A stronger testimony to the benefit to 
be derived from freedom of action, in all commercial matters, can 
hardly be stated. In the case of Spain and Portugal—the two 
great wanderers on the ocean, and sea conquerors of centuries ago, 
—their shipping has actually declined within the iast twenty years. 
Italy is about the same as in 1870. Austria has increased 170,000 
tons in that time, or 50 per cent. Norway has increased 50 per 
cent. also; and Sweden 80 per cent. in the same period. Our own 
Colonies have increased from 1870 to 1908, by 263,000 tons, or 17 
per cent. In the latter year, 1,721,960 tons were on the register, 
841,678 tons of which were steam, as against 89,200 tons in 1870. 
The lesson is the same even there. Our Colonies are, strangely 
enough, protectionists de facto. They have not taken kindly to 
the good example of the Motherland in the matter of freedom of 
trade They are not wise in their generation, so far as that policy 
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is concerned. Hence, their shipping continues in a backward state 
compared to that at home. Canada, as a “frightful example,” is 
conspicuous. In 1880, she had a shipping account of 1,237,848 
registered tons. In 1908 it had declined to 703,390 tons. Like 
her neighbour, she is in the grip of an iron-bound tariff, and modern 
steel ships cannot be produced at a price to pay. Hence, “this 
thusness,” as Artemus Ward used to say. 

Summing up, it may be said that the story of Britain’s ship- 
owning feats is one of the most remarkable in all history. Here 
we have a couple of small islands, situated in the far north, the 
inhabitants of which were called, by the civilised “ Ancients” of 
Greece and Rome, the Hyperboreans: Men “at the back of the 
North Wind,” as George Macdonald used to say. The measure- 
ment of these spots in the great ocean has an area of only 121,000 
square miles—about one-400th part of the habitable globe. The 
population is only 45 millions, compared to some 1,500 millions of 
other human beings. Yet these few people own, in sea-going 
ships, ten million tons, on the British and Irish Custom House 
Register ; and about eleven million tons, including the Colonies ; 
compared to about nine million tons possessed by all the world 
beside. The result is simply marvellous, and yet there are people, 
classed as statesmen, who are trying to alter a fiscal policy that has 
been the nurse, and foster-mother to this wonderful development. 
It is not only the number and size of this mighty fleet of argosies ; 
but, if an assessment of value were made of them, it would probably 
be found that they surpassed all the foreign vessels combined, in a 
much higher degree, in that way, than in the mere extent of the 
tonnage. 

The latest returns from “ Lloyd’s” tend to endorse this state- 
ment. It is that of the vessels launched in the past year (1911), 
as follows :— 


United Kingdom .-. 1,803,844 tons gross. 
France vas a 125,472 . 
Germany jos a 2r 

United States ... an 171,569 a 
Other Countries Jee 210,680 & 


Total wes .-» 2,567,097 tons gross. 


More than two-thirds were launched in the United Kingdom. This 
return is exclusive of warships; but it should be remembered that 
“Lloyd’s” take no note of vessels under one hundred tons, gross. 

In conclusion, as I write, the latest returns of British Trade 
and Navigation have been published. In those accounts, for the 
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past three years, the imports and exports, and vessels which carry 
those cargoes (excluding vessels in ballast) are tabulated. A brief 
extract will bring our statistics, in some respects, up-to-date. For 
example :— 

Years. Imports. Exports. Totals. 


1909 ... 624 ... 469 =... ++ 1093 millions sterling. 
ae . Ge . Ce . ts pa 


ae el os 


Ships Entered. Cleared. Total. 
1909... 40°3 «.. 57°1 ... 97°4 million tons net register. 
me w- ew sw ee » 
Wt nn A ow SE a a 

The first inference to be drawn is that our external trade is 

still advancing, and in an almost unprecedented degree. It is a 
solid, unanswerable argument for the Free Trade policy, and a 
condemnation of its rival—so-called—Tariff Reform, tainted with 
Protection. Secondly, in reference to one of the arguments used, 
in the former part of this article, as to the affinity between the 
values and tonnages of our imports and exports, the curious fact 
comes out that, in 1911, the percentage increase on the totals come 
out exactly alike, as compared to 1910. That is to say, the total 
value had increased two per cent. ; the tonnages, which carried that 
value, had increased two per cent.; and the “Index Number” of 
the Economist indicated an increase of two per cent. Moreover, 
the advance of I9I1I over 1909 shows this result :— 

Percentage increase in value 

Percentage increase in tonnage 

Increase in prices 


Increase as per Economist's Index Number... 8 
This indicates pretty conclusively that the difference of percentage 
of value and tonnage is approximately correct, and to be relied on, 
especially as it includes the whole of the items in the import and 
export lists. 


W. TURNER. 


As an addenda, for reference, and to enable students of statis- 
tics to check the statements made, the following tabulation may 
be found useful. 
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Tonnage (net) recorded on the British register, at the Custom 
House, in the years named at end of each decade (in thousands of 
tons) :— 

Years. Tons. Increase. Increase per cent. 
ae 3565 ane — one os 
1860 ... 4658 one 1093 avn 30 
1880... 5690 one 1032 one 22 
1880... 6574 _ 884 ene 15 
1890... ae 1404 pom 21 
Ig00_... 9304 oe 1326 see 16 
IQIO ww )=—1555 aaa 2251 wae 24 


1860 ... 4658 on —— oe —- 
IQIO. ... ~=1555 ann 6897 » 3 


British and foreign vessels (with cargoes), entered and cleared 
at the ports of the United Kingdom, in the foreign and colonial 
trade (in millions and tenths) :— 

Year. Tons net. Increase. Increase per cent. 
1860 ... 20°8 on os _ — 
> ae: EG we 10°8 one 52 
1880 .... 49°6 ees 18°0 oe 56 
ee. aw GFE ue 13'2 ee 26 
—.. .— 2 eve 17°0 ane 27 
I9QI0_Clti«tw“s «Ss 8) nee Ig'I aoe 24 


1860__—s«.... 20°8 —_— o— one — 
I9Q1I0—Cli«t«ww «Ss 8 nie 78°1 ~~ 


Imports and exports (value) at British ports, each year at end 
of decades, in foreign and colonial trade (in millions sterling) :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Increase. Increase 
per cent. 


oo ea ee ee ee 
ae - Bw Se a SS a Eu. 
ee +, . 4 wa De iw, ew OO os BS 
Dane ee Ble I ee SE eZ 
ae... Se» 2 ww Be a Tw SS 
ese - . TR we Oe a Oe a 


ee. sn ER ee SE cs ee eee oe 
mn. Be ax SE TS we Be. 


The export of ships was added in 18909, therefore, the values 
thereof for 1900 and 1910 are deducted from the above figures for 
those years, in order to make a fair comparison with the previous 
decadal years. The deduction is small relatively to the whole 
volume of trade, and does not affect the percentages. 





AN IRISH CONSTITUTION. 


SINCE the publication in this Review in December last of an article 
with the above title, several other schemes and pronouncements 
have followed, though carefully avoiding detail The Daily 
Chronicle has asserted that the Government scheme will hand over 
to the Irish Parliament the control of Customs and Excise duties, 
together with an annual subsidy of two millions sterling ; the Times 
about the same date publishing a forecast to an exactly opposite 
effect. In the January number of the Nineteenth Century, Lord 
MacDonnell strongly advocates (like the present writer in this 
Review the month previously), the continued existence of a single 
Exchequer for the still United Kingdom, many other persons in 
Ireland,—not, however, describable as in any sense responsible,— 
strenuously maintaining the necessity for a separate and indepen- 
dent Irish one. During the last few weeks, however, the financial 
difficulty has largely receded from newspaper polemics. The pro- 
blem of Home Rule is no longer a question of ways and means, of 
exchequers or subsidies. The objection to Home Rule, in any 
shape or form is, says the English Conservative press (faithfully 
echoed in the Irish one), absolutely insuperable, and this for two 
reasons: In the first place Ireland is occupied by two nations, 
antagonistic and differing in origin and temper; and in the second 
place these two nations are respectively Catholic and Protestant, 
the weaker being certain to be persecuted by the stronger, if re- 
moved from the restraining influence of Great Britain! It is not 
easy to regard these arguments as seriously and honestly put for- 
ward. Assuming that there are two nations in Ireland, is it not 
equally true that there are two nations in each portion of Great 
Britain? Is not Great Britain north of the Tweed occupied by two 
nations, and Great Britain south of the Tweed by two other nations 
equally distinct? In another sense, is not Great Britain as a 
whole in possession of /kree distinct nations, England, Scotland, 
and Wales? Would the restraining influence of these three na- 
tions (assuming it to be necessary at all) be annihilated by the 
establishment of a domestic Parliament in Dublin? Instead of 
being annihilated, or even mitigated, its influence as a restraining 
force, in the event of the least appearance of intolerance, would be 
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immensely increased! Fancy the position of the Irish Catholic 
Members in the Imperial House of Commons should an outbreak 
of intolerance, real, actual, and systematic, be brought before it by 
the Moores, Craigs, and Carsons, supported by the Times, Globe, 
and Standard! That guarantees against religious persecution are 
necessary, however, everyone must admit. But such guarantees, in 
abundance and super-abundance, are already in existence. In the 
first place, we are living in the twentieth century. In the next 
place, although the Army and Navy contain an immensely greater 
number of Irish Catholics than Irish Protestants, they are both of 
them under Protestant direction to an extent it is impossible to 
increase. The Army will continue, as at present, to occupy the 
country, the Navy to patrol its coasts. Not a judge will be dis- 
turbed, a policeman superannuated, nor a single regiment with- 
drawn. The Imperial House of Commons, overwhelmingly Pro- 
testant, will be more so, the Irish representation being reduced. 
To add to such guarantees would be to gild refined gold; to heap 
up wholly gratuitous humiliations upon a long-suffering, patient, 
but withal high-spirited and chivalrous nation. But the Irish nation 
requires to be protected against two other eventualities of quite an 
opposite description. In the English House of Commons, all in- 
terests, and all classes, are more or less powerfully represented. 
None are excluded. The nobility and gentry, the landed interest, 
as well as the railway, banking, shipping, and mercantile interests 
have their members ; so also have the Army, Navy, and every sec- 
tion of the community. The Labour Members are a party in them- 
selves. Such being the composition of the House of Commons at 
Westminster, a British House of Lords is not, obviously, indis- 
pensable. But in Ireland the very reverse of all this is what, in 
the absence of a Second Chamber, will most certainly be the case. 
Nor would the construction of a Second Chamber greatly mend 
matters, even if elected on an abnormally high franchise. Under 
such conditions only a mere fraction of the prominent citizens sug- 
gested in our scheme for a House of Lords or Senate, could possibly 
get elected, even if willing to undergo the ordeal of a contested elec- 
tion. The great majority, the entire peerage in fact, together with 
the higher orders of the clergy, and the learned amongst the laity, 
would be permanently excluded. It may be that in the Second 
Chamber, which it is generally understood is in course of elabora- 
tion, a certain proportion of the members will be nominated. This, 
however, would result only in the very slightest of adjustments. Nor 
does a Chamber so constituted ever work well. Sooner or later 
the elected members resent being out-voted by the nominated or 
life members. On the other hand, an elective popular Chamber, 
elected by the people in possession of a satisfactory franchise—the 
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distribution of seats being equally so,—accepts, as a matter of 
course, suggested amendments from an Upper one, even if entirely 
non-elective ; provided, of course, the Upper Chamber is not bodily 
and permanently identified with an established and favoured 
Church, some special interest, and one only of the various political 
parties. It is true that the Upper Chamber outlined in our first 
article would be mainly Protestant, as compared with the repre- 
sentative one, which would be mainly Catholic. But, as was 
pointed out, and is surely undeniable, so many burning questions 
have been disposed of, that this circumstance should no longer 
constitute a serious difficulty. When it is borne in mind that in 
Ireland, unlike Wales, Scotland, and England, there is no longer a 
disestablishment, university, educational, or even land question ;— 
when there need not remain in Ireland so much as a franchise or 
redistribution question, or one of local government,—it is not easy 
to understand on what subjects Catholics and Protestants, as such, 
need engage in further conflict, or remain permanently estranged. 
That Irish Governments would always consist of members of both 
Houses may be confidently predicted. That Protestants would 
profit by their joint labours to a greater extent than the Catholics, 
may be assumed with equal safety. 


But it is maintained, with great persistence by Irish Protestants 


(who are Tories to an extent which has long ceased to be the case 
in any portion of Great Britain) that their prosperity is not only 
undoubted, but magnificent, and even phenomenal. 


Thus, the Right Hon. John Young, D.L., who presided at the 
afternoon meeting of the Presbyterian demonstration held on Feb. 
Ist, at Belfast, stated: “They (the Scotch Presbyterian planters 
__and their descendants) had brought the North-east part of Ireland 

into a position mot equalled in any other portion of His Majesty's 
Hominions. They had turned a stony desert into a Garden of 
Eden. Their farmers had perseveringly cultivated the land, and 
made it the admiration of all who visited their part of the country.” 


As 70 per cent. of the Presbyterians of Ireland are in the 
counties of Antrim and Down, perhaps the following up-to-date 
statement will be regarded as highly pertinent :— 


ANTRIM AND Down’s Crop ACREAGES. 
Years. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 
1855 --» 41,449 ... 20,408 ... 241,360 ... 04,170 
IQII ae GRR us RBRD .. BARESG ... 75571 


But as 96 per cent. of the Presbyterians of Ireland are in Ulster, 
perhaps the figures for the entire province had better be given :— 
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ULSTER’s CROP ACREAGES. 
Years. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 


1855 oe FURR? ce. SD os De. «SUR 
IgII » 9,819 ... 4,673 ... 486,878 ... 243,305 


In Antrim and Down, as throughout Ulster, the wheat and barley 
acreages have nearly disappeared, even oats and potatoes showing 
a deplorable decline. The flax crop, a once valuable Ulster 
speciality, which in 1880 had an acreage of 153,000, has dropped 
to 66,143. The “great” Presbyterian demonstration at Belfast 
deserves a few further lines of passing treatment. It is stated in 
the Irish Times as consisting of 40,000 male persons, an absurdly 
impossible number, as the subjoined table clearly indicates :-— 


PRESBYTERIANS IN IRELAND. 
1861. IQII. 
Ulster wea «-» 503,835 «... 421,566 
Leinster ine + S808 «-  S0,500 
Munster _ wes 4,013... 3,859 
Connaught eae i? 3,088 ... 2,031 


If Presbyterians are prospering so marvellously under the present 
régime, how is it to be explained that even in Ulster they have 
declined 16 per cent. during the last half-century,—that they are 
only stationary in Leinster, and not even that in Munster,—and 
that in Connaught they have fallen off 34 per cent.! And this, 
too, be it remembered, notwithstanding the continuous immigra- 
tion—during the entire period under comparison—from Presby- 
terian Scotland. 

That they could have mustered 40,000 male adherents (Irish 
Times), or 50,000 (Spectator), on February Ist last in Belfast is, of 
course, nonsense. At the last census, the Presbyterian males only 
numbered 213,776 in all Ireland. Assuming that 90,000 of these 
were from 25 to 65 years of age, can as many as one-twentieth of 
thesel have met together in Belfast for any single purpose what- 
ever on one and the same day? 

Very instructive, indeed, are the population figures for each 
of the provinces, and portions of them, but especially so are those 
for Connaught, which are as follows :— 


Roman Protestant “ Other 
Years. Catholics, Episcopalians. Presbyterians. Methodists. Protes~ 
tants,” 


1861 ... 866,023 ... 40,5905 ... 3,088 ... 2,643 ... 785 
—t .. Way .. ee . Be «.. ee 6 


I, According to the Rt. Hon, T. W. Russell, M.P.—himself a Presbyterian— 
no less than Ito ministers, one-sixth of the entire number, refused to so much as sign 
the anti-Home Rule petition that was prepared for the meetings. Surely onn-chath 
of the laity must have been in agreement with them, 
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The following being the respective rates of decrease per cent. 
during the half-century under comparison :— 


Protestant aeuncumad wale om 53°4 
Methodists bie : ist oa §2°0 
“Other Protestants” ... oa en 41°4 
Presbyterians... nie vein “ 34°2 
Roman Catholics jin ae sis 32°2 


‘From which it can only be inferred that there is no theology in 
business, and that if the Roman Catholic agriculturists have to 
emigrate the Protestant shopkeepers’ shutters must go up! 

Throughout rural Ireland population statistics give much the 
same results as the foregoing. In Belfast, Dublin, Cork, London- 
derry, and other city centres, the Protestant decline is less marked, 
or non-existent. This is largely owing to the fact that Catholics 
are not replaced by immigrants from other Catholic countries, 
whereas Presbyterians are largely replaced from Scotland, and 
Episcopalians and Methodists from England and Wales. Since 
1881 the Jews have increased from 472 to 5,101. In that year, by 
the way, there were 530 persons who refused information on the 
subject of religion; in 1911 they had increased to 3,305, which is, 
perhaps, a sign of the times. 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 





AN IRISH LEGISLATURE, 


ONE of the most important points that will have to be considered 
in connection with the forthcoming Home Rule Bill is the com- 
position of the Irish Legislature. The subject, despite its import- 
ance, is not so acutely a matter of controversial party politics as 
many of the other questions involved and, therefore, lends itself to 
more dispassionate consideration. 

The provisions of the Home Rule bills of 1886 and 
1893 will, not improbably, be found to serve as models 
for the forthcoming measure to a larger extent as re- 
gards the constitution of the Irish Legislature than as 
regards many other points, such as the powers of that body, the 
financial settlement, and the representation at Westminster, on 
which party controversy is more rife, and in regard to which new 
developments have arisen within the last few years. In any case, 
the proposals of 1886 and 1893 furnish a convenient starting point 
for examination of the question. 

The first section of the bill of 1893 provided that there should 
be in Ireland a Legislature, consisting of the Sovereign and two 
houses, the Legislative Council, and the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council, or upper house, was to consist of 48 members, 
5 of whom were to be elected by boroughs—z2 by Belfast, 2 by 
Dublin, and 1 by Cork. The remaining 43 members were to be 
elected by the counties: Antrim, Down, Dublin, and Cork East, 
each returning 3; Galway, Limerick, and Tipperary, 2 each ; Sligo 
and Leitrim one jointly, and the remaining 24 counties (including 
Cork West) 1 each. No property or other qualification was re- 
quired for the members, but the electors were to be those qualified 
for registration as parliainentary voters, who owned or occupied 
lands or tenements in the constituency of a rateable value exceed- 
ing £20; and no one was to have a vote for the election of a 
councillor in more than one constituency in the same year. The 
term of office was to be eight years and the Council could not be 
dissolved, but one-half of the councillors were to retire at the end 
of every four years. No power was given by the bill to the Irish 
Legislature to vary in any way the composition of the Council or 
the constituencies, or even to modify the qualification of ‘the elec- 
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tors, ¢.g., by raising or lowering the franchise, or by extending the 
suffrage to women. 

The Legislative Assembly, or lower house, was to consist of 
103 members, to be returned for the present parliamentary con- 
stituencies by the existing parliamentary voters. The term of office 
was to be five years, the same as it is at present in the House of 
Commons under the Parliament Act, but it might be at any mo- 
ment terminated by a dissolution. It was provided that after six 
years the Irish Legislature might, as regards the Assembly, alter 
the constituencies, the qualification of electors, and the distribution 
of the members among the constituencies, provided that in such 
distribution due regard was had to population. This was one of 
the few cases in which the provisions of the bill were expressly 
made alterable by an-Irish Act, but there was no power given to 
increase or decrease the number of the Assembly. 

It was also provided that the existing election laws relating 
to the House of Commons should apply both to the Council and 
to the Assembly, subject to alteration by an Irish Act, and the 
Irish Legislature was given power to determine the privileges, 
rights, and immunities to be enjoyed by each house, provided they 
should not exceed those enjoyed by the House of Commons for 
the time being. A number of regulations relating to the Council 
and Assembly were contained in one of the schedules, of which the 
two most important made peers eligible for election to either house, 
and provided that no person could be a member of both houses. 

It may be of interest to note that under this scheme Ulster 
would have returned the same number of representatives to the 
Assembly as it does at present to Parliament (33 out of 103), and 
about the same proportion of the Council (15 out of 48). In both 
cases the proportion was slightly under that now indicated by 
population. 

It was suggested in Committee that the popular house should 
be called the House of Commons, as in Canada, but the Govern- 
ment decided to adhere to the titles of Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Council, which are generally used in the Colonies, 
though the more important upper houses are called Senates. No 
proposal was made in the bill for the payment of members, but it 
was certainly within the power of the Irish Legislature to vote 
salaries, a course which has been generally followed in the self- 
governing dominions, and more recently by the House of Commons. 


This constitution, passed by the House of Commons in 1893, 
differed considerably from that put forward in the bill of 1886, 
which provided that the Irish Legislature was to consist of the 
Sovereign, and an Irish Legislative Body, composed of two orders, 
which were to be deliberate, and, generally, to vote together. 
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The first order was to consist of 103 members, of whom 75 
were to be elective and, for thirty years, 28 peers, who were to be 
replaced at the end of that time. by elective members. The elec- 
tors were to have a £25 franchise, and every elective member was 
to have a property qualification of at least £200 a year. The term 
of office was to be ten years, and was not to be affected by a dis- 
solution, but half of the elective members were to retire every five 
years. 

The second order was to consist of 204 members, two being 
returned by each of the 101 Irish parliamentary constituencies, 
with the exception of Cork City, which was to return four. The 
term of office was to be 5 years, subject to dissolution; and after 
the first term the Irish Legislative Body had power to alter the 
constitution or election of the second order, provided that the 
number of members was not altered, and that in any redistribution 
due regard was had to the population of the constituencies. 

The later scheme of two houses seems simpler and preferable 
to that of one Legislative Body with two orders; and in addition 
to the advantages usually claimed for a bi-cameral system, as con- 
trasted with the single chamber system, it has been said that there 
would be in Ireland, under Home Rule, a special reason for the 
creation of a second house, namely, the protection of the minority. 
It seems unnecessary, however, to discuss the subject further, for 
it has been definitely stated that the Government intend to pro- 
pose the creation of two legislative houses in Ireland. 


As regards the Lower House—the Legislative Assembly— 
there is much to be said for the plan, adopted in the bills of both 
1886 and 1893, of retaining, at any rate temporarily, the present 
parliamentary constituencies. The existing distribution of mem- 
bers is rather anomalous, but it is at any rate generally under- 
stood, and for many reasons it is desirable that the Home Rule bill 
should be as simple a measure as possible. As it is, there may 
have to be two new sets of constituencies carved out by 
the bill, one for.members of the upper house, and an- 
other for Irish representatives in the Imperial Parliament ; and to 
amend the existing parliamentary constituencies at the same time 
and in the same bill would be only making confusion worse con- 
founded. It might well be left to the Irish Legislature, as in both 
previous bills, to amend the composition of the lower house after 
a certain number of years, if not at once, but the utility of retaining 
the old proviso that due regard must be had to population is at 
least questionable. If the Irish Legislature cannot be trusted in 
this matter, “due regard” is not likely to prove a strait-waistcoat 
to would-be gerrymanderers. Moreover, though Nationalists 
would probably be willing to conciliate Ulster by concessions of 
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this sort, still such a limitation of the legislative power is more likely 
to provoke irritation than to protect minorities. 


As regards the electors, it has been strenuously demanded by 
supporters of the women suffrage movement, that the Home Rule 
bill should itself “give votes to women.” It seems quite ridiculous 
to encumber an already grave and quite sufficiently complex mea- 
sure with an arbitrary and local instalment of the feminist demand. 
Moreover, if there be any virtue in self-government, this is ob- 
viously a question that ought to be settled in Ireland, and not at 
Westminster. The rational course seems to be for the electoral 
law, as existing at the time of the passing of the Home Rule Bill, 
to be continued until altered by Ireland, no matter whether the 
franchise then in force by the present one, or manhood or adult 
suffrage. 

As regards the size of the lower house, the retention of the pre- 
sent number of 103, as proposed in the bill of 1893, seems preferable 
to any change, especially to an increase of nearly 100 per cent., as 
proposed in Gladstone’s first bill. As already indicated, unneces- 
sary change from existing and well understood arrangements are 
to be deprecated as complicating a measure which should aim at 
simplicity. In any case, little would be gained, and some expense 
might be incurred, by largely increasing this membership. More- 
over, with her present population, and in her present stage of 
development, Ireland cannot afford to spare for her legislature, 
from the industrial agricultural, and professional ranks, too many 
men of the requisite calibre, especially if she is also to send repre- 
sentatives to Imperial Parliament. One small addition may, how- 
ever, be suggested. The Bill of 1886, contained a clause authoris- 
ing the Irish Legislature to enable the now defunct Royal Univer- 
sity to return two members to the second order, and the two new 
universities, the National und the Queen’s, might well be given the 
right of electing representatives in the same way as Dublin Univer- 
sity does, though perhaps all the university members might more 
congruously be placed in the Legislative Council. 

The composition of the upper house presents greater difficulty, 
and is, perhaps, a matter of more general interest in these days, 
when the re-construction of the House of Lords is a matter of 
practical politics, even though it has, as yet, got no further 
than the preamble of the Parliament Act. A house of Irish Peers, 
such as was suggested by the Home Government Association of 
Ireland and by Isaac Butt forty years ago, would now be subject 
to every weakness urged against the House of Lords, and would 
possess few of the virtues of that body; in fact, the project is now 
unthinkable, and must join the other “ might-have-been’s” in the 
Museum of the Lost Opportunities of the Irish Gentry. The 
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curiously mixed composition of the first order proposed in 1886 
offends so hopelessly against modern democratic ideas that, of the 
plans contained in the two bills, the one proposed in 1893 un- 
doubtedly seems more likely to win general approval. A Legis- 
lative Council, however, of 48 members, elected on a £20 franchise, 
was not rapturously received by Liberals, and was fiercely attacked 
by Unionists, mainly on the grounds that the franchise was too low, 
at any rate, in rural districts, that there should be a property quali- 
fication for the councillors (such as was requisite for members of 
the first order under the Bill of 1886), and that 15 members were 
not a sufficiently large proportion for Ulster. 

As regards the first point, it is quite clear that a £20 rating 
means the enfranchisement of very different classes in rural and in 
urban districts in Ireland. Close on 120,000 agricultural holdings, 
or nearly a quarter of the total number in Ireland, are above £20 
valuation, and of these 120,000 holdings about 39,000 are in Ulster, 
where they form a smaller proportion of the total number of hold- 
ings in the province than in either Munster or Leinster. (See 
Second Appendix to Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on 
Congestion, cd. 3786 of 1907, p. 401). No particulars are available 
to the public as to non-agricultural ratings, but there can be little 
doubt that the proportion over £20 valuation is considerably less 
than a quarter of the total number of urban tenements. Conse- 
quently, whilst a franchise, such as £20, which would disqualify 
over three-quarters of the present electors, can hardly be described 
as low—it is higher, for example, than the qualification 
required in the Australian States. — yet there seems to be 
reason for the Unionist contention that the adoption of 
the same rating in urban and agricultural districts ‘ould 
give the latter a voting power in excess of both their 
population and their wealth, and the allocation (proposed in 1893) 
of only 5 seats out of 48 to boroughs would undoubtedly lead to 
the under-representation of urban, as compared with agricultural, 
interests. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the pro- 
gress of land purchase in the last nineteen years may have done 
something to redress the balance of disadvantage from the Unionist 
point of view, since it is said that tenant purchasers rapidly become 
conservative in their tendencies. 

As regards the second point, a property qualification for mem- 
bers is unlikely to win warm approval in these democratic days, 
and certainly the trend of opinion in the colonies is against it. As 
regards the objection that 15 members out of 48 is too small a 
proportion for Ulster, it has already been noted that this propor- 
tion closely corresponds to that existing in the present parliamen- 
tary representation, but is slightly under the proportion indicated 
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by population, and it may be added that it is also less than the 
proportion that would be suggested by valuation. Probably little 
objection would be raised to giving the northern province two or 
three extra councillors, if an increase were sought as a safeguard 
for the Unionist minority. 

It is not, however, at all certain that the constitution proposed 
in 1893 for the Legislative Council cannot be fundamentally im- 
proved upon. An examination of the constitution of upper houses 
in English-speaking countries, leaving the House of Lords 
out of consideration, reveals only one that is generally admitted to 
be a success, namely, the Senate of the United States. That body 
was, until the establishment of the South African Union, the only 
House of Parliament which is the result of double or indirect elec- 
tion, the legislature of each American State forming an electoral 
college for the appointment of two senators. 

In Canada, senators are appointed for life vy the Governor- 
General in Council, z.e., by the Government of the day, to represent 
the various provinces, grouped in three main divisions, but this 
method of selection has not proved a success. The first Canadian 
Prime Minister nominated his own followers to the Senate, mainly 
those who had subscribed to party funds, or who had failed to win 
seats in the House of Commons, and during his term of office they 
did practically what he told them. When the Liberals came into 
power, the Senate blocked many measures, but as the original 
nominees died off, they were replaced by Liberal stalwarts, and of 
late the Senate has said ditto to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It will now 
probably be an obstacle in the way of Mr. Borden, unless reforms, 
more than once mooted, be introduced. As it is, few take the 
Senate seriously. The older Canadian Provinces originally pos- 
sessed second houses, but they have gradually disappeared, and now 
survive only in Quebec and Nova Scotia, in both of which there are 
small nominated councils. 

The Australian Senate, like the Senates of the United States 
and Canada, was designed not only to fulfil the ordinary functions 
of a second chamber, but also to safeguard the rights of the con- 
stituent Sovereign States. The Federal Conventions, which drafted 
the Constitution, at once scouted the idea of nomination, and after 
deliberation, decided to depart from the American Commonwealth 
model of double election. There were, however, special reasons for 
this decision, as the Australian State legislatures which would have 
had to act as electoral colleges were not as uniform or democratic 
in their constitution as the American State Legislatures, since in 
four of them the upper house is elected on a property franchise, 
whilst in the two remaining States that house is nominated. Ac- 
cordingly, the framers of the Australian constitution decided to 
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follow the plan adopted in the American States, where Senators are 
directly chosen by the same electors as the members of the lower 
houses. The Australian Senate is thus the only upper house in 
the Empire elected on the same franchise as the lower house, and 
the only difference in the method of election for the two bodies is 
that, for the Senate, the inhabitants of each Australian State vote 
as one constituency returning six members, whilst, for the House 
of Representatives, each State is divided up into a number of single- 
member constituencies. 

Whether the change from the model of the American Common- 
wealth to that of the American States has been the cause or not, 
there can be no doubt that, so far, the Australian Senate has hardly 
fulfilled the expectations of its authors. It has not proved the 
guardian of State Rights, though this is of little importance as 
regards Ireland—and it is doubtful whether the failure so to act has 
been any loss to Australia—but what is important for the purpose 
in hand is the fact that the Senate has so far proved but a some- 
what colourless replica of the House of Representatives. Cer- 
tainly, it can hardly be said that the Senate has any advantage over 
the House of Representatives in “the conservatism of maturity of 
judgment, of distinction of service, of length of experience and 
weight of character,” which Sir Henry Parkes declared at the 
Federal Convention of 1891 to be the proper characteristics of an 
upper house, and the only conservatism possible in a democracy. 

In the Australian State legislatures the upper houses were 
specially designed to be brakes on the legislative wheel, 
and they continue mainly in order to fulfil this function. In New 
South Wales and Queensland, where the members are nominated 
(as they also are in the Dominion of New Zealand and in New- 
foundland), it has been found easier to overcome their opposition 
than in the other States, where they are elected by voters with a 
property qualification. In Victoria and South Australia there has been 
almost continuous friction between the two houses. In the former 
State the Liberal Government found it advisable, before meeting 
their Labour opponents at the polls last November, to put forward 
proposals for further curbing the power of the upper house, and a 
dissolution has recently been brought about in South Australia by 
the refusal of the Council to pass certain measures. With a con- 
tinuance of this friction, it is not unlikely that the property qualifi- 
cation of the electors of the Councils, if not, indeed, the Councils 
themselves, will soon disappear in the Australian States, especially 
if Labour Governments continue to hold power. 

One part of the Empire alone remains for consideration, and 
it is of interest to note that in the latest constitutional experiment, 
the South African Union, indirect election has been reverted to, on 
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the model of the Senate of the American Commonwealth, supple- 
mented by a small nominated element. Eight members were 
elected to the first Senate by each of the Colonial Parliaments, a 
function which their successors (or, rather, their substitutes), the 
Provincial Councils, will, in future, perform. 

Colonial experience then, it may be said, is not very flattering 
to the principle of nomination, or to a property franchise, but, on 
the other hand, the working of the Australian Senate, 
and, to a less extent, perhaps, that of the American 
State Senates, goes to prove that the electors of the 
upper house should not be identical with those of the 
lower house, for it seems clear that, in such a case, no enlargement 
of constituencies is likely to save the upper house from being, like 
the Australian Senate, a more or less colourless replica of the other 
house. If this be considered a disadvantage—and it seems to de- 
stroy the whole raison d’étre of the bi-cameral system—but three 
methods remain, which are something more than theories, and 
which have been actually tested, namely, nomination, election on a 
property franchise, and double or indirect election. 


The first, as has been noted, has been an undoubted failure in 
Canada, and at best, only a qualified success in New Zealand, New- 
foundland, New South Wales, Queensland, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, 
and it has been of late contemptuously rejected both in Australia 
and South Africa. In any case, nomination may perhaps not un- 
fairly be said to be put out of court by the peculiar conditions of 
Ireland. Certainly, Mr. Birrell’s worst enemy could not wish him 
a worse fate than that of having to undertake the invidious task of 
nominating a second chamber. 

Again, colonial, especially Australian, experience, does not 
seem to recommend the principle of election by voters possessing 
a certain property qualification—such as was proposed in 1886 
and 1893—and it is considered by many to offend against 
modern democratic ideas. If, however, the former plan be again 
followed, it might be well to differentiate between agricultural and 
non-agricultural ratings, and to adopt larger constituencies. The 
four provinces of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, re- 
turning members in proportion to their population, might prove 
more suitable electoral areas than those proposed in 1886 and 1893, 
and this extension might form a check on that “localism” which is 
sometimes said to be too common a feature of modern popular 
assemblies elected by small constituencies. In this case an experi- 
ment might, perhaps, be made with some form of proportional re- 
presentation, such as has of late been widely advocated at home, 
and which was found to work well at the last general election in 
Tasmania. 
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The third plan of double or indirect election finds no favour 
with a small group of what may, without offence, be described as, 
somewhat doctrinaire liberals. | No doubt this method is less 
democratic than direct election, but it is no use having two cham- 
bers which are mere replicas of each other—which is the probable 
result of having the same franchise for both houses, as happens in 
the Australian Commonwealth—and double election is certainly not 
less democratic than nomination or direct election on a property 
franchise. No doubt De Tocqueville erréd in the direction of exag- 
gerating the capacity of the American Senate, and in attributing the 
virtues of that body too much to indirect election, but certainly the 
tendency of a certain school of modern academic liberalism is un- 
duly in the opposite direction, and their condemnation of the in- 
fluence that the duty of electing Senators is supposed to 
have had in America in the direction of permeating State 
Legislatures with federal politics, shows a somewhat lu- 
dicrous confusion of cause and effect. The rejection by South 
Africa of the Australian plan, as well as of nomination and direct 
election on a property franchise, in favour of the American system 
of indirect election, is not without significance as to the trend of 
modern political thought, outside the United Kingdom. 

Apart, however, from the analogies furnished by other coun- 
tries, on which it is easy to place too much importance, indirect 
election has the added advantage of being a process with which 
Ireland is already familiar, in the case of the Council of 
Agriculture. In the Act of 1899 creating the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, Mr. Gerald Balfour and Sir 
Horace Plunkett made several interesting and suggestive constitu- 
tional experiments, one of which was the establishment of an ad- 
visory Council of Agriculture, two-thirds of the members of which 
are appointed by a process of indirect election, as each county 
council nominates two representatives. For the most part the 
county councils have made excellent selections, and it might prove 
a good solution of the second chamber difficulty to have that body 
appointed by the county and county borough councils, which 
number 33 and 6 respectively. As women are already local 
government electors, by the adoption of thisplan,“votes for women” 
would be conceded, so far as voting for the electoral colleges of the 
upper house is concerned. 

As no federal principle of equality between the counties is 
involved, as is the case between the States in America, and between 
the provinces in South Africa, councils which represent specially 
large electorates, such as the Cork, Antrim, Down, Dublin, Galway, 
and Limerick councils, might be given additional representation. 
Belfast and Dublin, and possibly some of the other boroughs, might 
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also be given additional representation, even in excess of their popu- 
lation, in order to safeguard urban interests. Any large increase 
on the total number of Councillors adopted in 1893 (i.e. 48) would, 
however, affect the plan proposed for the adjustment of disputes 
between the two houses, which will shortly be considered. 


No matter how it may ultimately be decided to select the mem- 
bers of the Irish upper house, it is probable that the proposals 
contained in the bill of 1893, giving the Council a longer term of 
office than the Assembly, and providing that only half of the mem- 
bers should vacate their seats at the same time, will be adhered to. 
Both proposals are enshrined in the constitution of most modern 
upper houses, and the advantage of having as one of the legislative 
houses a body which does not change all at once, but undergoes a 
periodical process of gradual change and renewal, has been recog- 
nised even in that most democratic of upper houses, the Australian 
Senate. Moreover, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out in his “ American 
Commonwealth,” this continuous existence has led to the creation 
of traditions, and of a corporate spirit which have tended to the 
formation of habits of dignity and self-respect. 


In no English-speaking country are the powers of the two 
houses equal, for everywhere bills for appropriating revenue or im- 
posing taxes may originate only in the lower house, and, in most 
countries, the upper house has no power of amending such bills. 
In the Home Rule bill of 1893 it was, however, expressly provided 
that the two houses should have equal rights, powers, and privileges, 
except in the initiation of appropriation and taxing bills. It is 
noteworthy that the Irish Legislative Council would thus have had 
the right of not only rejecting but also of amending money bills, 
although the latter right is not possessed in its entirety by any 
upper house in the Empire, not even by the Australian Senate, 
though it is constituted on the same democratic basis as the House of 
Representatives. That body, however, was given a peculiar power 
(borrowed from the South Australian Constitution) of suggesting 
amendments, and, in practice, there is not much difference between 
this power and that of actually making amendments. 


Disputes have, of course, frequently arisen between the two 
houses in the Colonies, as in the United Kingdom, on certain bills. 
Where the upper house was nominated, the lower house usually got 
its way, but where the upper house was elected, even on a high 
franchise, deadlocks frequently ensued, especially in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria, resulting on several occasions in illegalities, 
which, in one case, at least, led to the recall of the Governor. Yet 
in 1893 no provision had been adopted for automatically adjusting 
these deadlocks. 
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The Home Rule bill of that year, however, provided that if 
a bill adopted by the Legislative Assembly was lost by the disagree- 
ment of the Legislative Council, and after a dissolution (ze. of the 
Assembly), or after a period of two years, the same bill was passed 
again by the lower house, and not passed within 3 months by the 
upper house, then there should be a joint session, and the matter 
decided by a majority of the members of the two houses present. 
At the time of this proposal joint sessions were unknown in the 
Empire, and though the device was in use in the United States, 
France, and Switzerland, for certain limited purposes, it was not 
utilised for deadlocks. Gladstone’s proposal in 1893 was an adap- 
tation of a somewhat similar proposal in the bill of 1886, which had 
been probably borrowed from Norway, then a favourite hunting 
ground for constitutional and home rule illustrations. There, how- 
ever, it applied, as it did in the bill of 1886, not to two houses, but to 
two orders. The proposal was first given legislative effect amongst 
English-speaking people in the Australian Commonwealth Consti- 
tution of 1900, but, for reasons already suggested, it has not yet 
been found, and, possibly, never will be found, necessary there to 
utilise it. This plan of a joint session suggested in the Home Rule 
bills and adopted by the Australian Commonwealth, has since been 
followed in the constitutions of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, and of the South African Union, and variations of it have 
been adopted in some of the Australian States. 


The adoption of the device of a joint session, of course, made 
the proportion existing between the number of members in the two 
houses in Australia a matter of considerable importance, and, 
though the actual number of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives may be changed, the existing proportion of I to 2 
must be observed. Under the Home Rule Bill of 1893 it would 
have been equally important to preserve a numerical balance be- 
tween the two houses, and, in point of fact, the proportion adopted 
in Australia was very similar to that proposed in the bill of 1893, 
between the numbers of the Council and the Assembly (48 to 103), 
a proportion which could have been changed only by an Act of 
Imperial Parliament. 


It is, perhaps, inevitable that proposals as to the form to be 
assumed by an Irish Legislature should be regarded mainly from 
the orthodox Unionist and Nationalist points of view, that specula- 
tions as to the probable development of issues in such a legislature 
should be discounted, and that those who confidently anticipate 
that, under Home Rule, the existing lines of political cleavage will 
be obliterated and that new and better parties will emerge, should 
be deemed vain visionaries. 
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One thing, however, may with some confidence be predicted of 
he Irish Legislature under Home Rule. Whatever may be the 
development of Ireland, it is less likely than any other part of the 
Empire to witness the ascendancy of a Labour party. It has been 
said that the twentieth century belongs to labour. At any rate 
there can be little doubt that, in Great Britain, and in most of the 
Colonies where there is little or no property qualification for voters, 
and where those who earn a daily or weekly wage by manual labour 
form a majority, if these classes unite to form a party devoted pri- 
marily to the immediate interest of their order, government by 
majorities, “told ‘by the head,” must result in Labour becoming 
king, as has so notably come to pass in Australia in the last few 
years. 

Ireland, however, seems to be the part of the Empire where 
this is least likely to happen. It is true that the parliamentary 
episode of Mr. Sloan, and the attitude of the industrial wing of the 
Nationalist party, seem to foreshadow the rise, under Home Rule, 
of an Irish Labour party, uniting the working men of the Northern 
towns with the industrial democracy of the East and South. On 
the other hand, in a few years, there will be in Ireland close on half 
a million of tenant purchasers, representing over half the popula- 
tion of the country. Now peasant proprietors, in the absence of any 


great dividing line, like Home Rule, which has its roots deep down 
in sentimental, racial, and religious cleavages, as well as in political 
and economic causes, seem in most countries to Be irresistibly drawn 
towards conservatism; and it seems probable, therefore, that in 
Ireland, the agrarian interest will, if it be necessary to resist labour, 
unite with the Catholic and Protestant gentry and merchants in the 
formation of a moderate party far more powerful than any likely 


to arise in Great Britain. 
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CANADIAN PROBLEMS AND 
POLITICS. 


THE late election in Canada was one of the most remarkable in 
the whole history of this country. After a tariff blockade of fifty 
years, the President of the United States made an offer of the most 
generous character, proposing an agreement to remove the embar- 
goes, so as to allow greater freedom for the citizens of the two 
countries to bless each other with the advantages which each could 
confer on the other, a relationship of greater harmony, and good- 
will. Though this offer included only natural products, it was so 
liberal in comparison with anything that had come from the States 
in fifty years, that it caused no small surprise and a great deal of 
cordiality. 

At first, both political parties seemed disposed to give it a 
hearty welcome. But in a few days there came a sudden change 
over the attitude of the Tory Protectionists. They issued a 
declaration of war against reciprocity, and resorted to every possible 
artifice, and appealed to every prejudice, to obstruct legislation, and 
to inflame the public mind against the pact. After weeks of wasted 
time, the Government determined to appeal to the people. 

Here was a clear cut issue for the electorate? Shall we reduce 
the taxes that fall the heaviest on the poorest of the poor, at times 
practically fifty per cent. on clothing and blankets in an Arctic 
winter? Shall we tax so as to give the greatest encouragement to 
the men who come laden with the fruits of their industry to offer 
an exchange of benefit for benefit, or shall we encourage them to 
come to despoil and impoverish through speculation in land, forests 
and mines? Shall we recognise the inalienable right of every man 
to resort to fertility and abundance, freedom to use the common 
sense with which God has endowed him, or shall we impose penal- 
ties to herd men as cattle, or drive them as sheep, according to the 
dictates of a combination of manufacturers? Shall we dredge out 
harbours, dig canals, build railroads, and other agencies to get goods 
into the country as cheaply as possible, and then blockade the ports 
after the manner of a hostile fleet to keep the goods out? Shall 
we cultivate the graces of peace and goodwill to men, or shall we 
cast the Sermon on the Mount to the winds, and bow down to the 
religion of the Jew and the Samaritan—have no dealings with thy 
neighbour ? 


« 
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Canada is the most remarkable country in the world, with 
scarcely an equal or parallel. No great physical barrier cuts off 
Britain, France, Germany, or the United States from other coun- 
tries. But with Canada the case is quite different. She is doomed 
to be three-sided. Her Northern side is an impassable barrier of 
snow and ice, across which she cannot have a dollar’s worth of trade 
in a thousand ages. On the East there are Montreal and Quebec, 
and on the West, Vancouver and Victoria; but on the North she 
can never expect to have harbours crowded with argosies, rightly 
laden with the products of other lands. 

It would be difficult to find a wider contrast than that between 
the North and the South borders of Canada) On the North is 
eternal desolation. On the South is a Union of nearly fifty States, 
in extent nearly equal to Europe, without the shadow of a customs 
barrier to prevent the freest possible trade over the whole of that 
territory, possessing enormous natural wealth, with great diversity 
of climate, and a population of 100,000,000 people, which, for dar- 
ing enterprise, restless activity, inventive genius, dynamic deter- 
mination, is unsurpassed in the world. On the North, Canada 
can have no market, on the South is a market of immeasurable 
worth. 

During the war between the North and the South, the United 
States increased their tariff to an enormous degree. When the war 
was over, the influence of the manufacturers was sufficient to keep 
up the high imposts, so that the people had still to submit to the 
excessive taxes, which the manufacturers were able, through high 
prices on the home-made goods, to put into their own pockets. 
The rate imposed on goods crossing from Canada into the States 
was On an average some ‘years sixty per cent. At the same time 
the rate in Canada against goods from the States was nominally 
thirty to thirty-five per cent.; but practically fifty per cent. The 
freight charge for goods from the centre of Europe to the centre 
of America is about ten per cent. The same rate will pay for their 
passage from the Eastern provinces across the Rockies to the 
Pacific. The tariff blockade between these adjoining countries was, 
therefore, worse than six times the obstruction of the ocean or the 
Rocky Mountains. For some purposes the farmer in sight of Buf- 
falo or Detroit might just as well be at the other side of the earth. 
He could gaze at an immense city, his natural market, from which 
many of his goods were excluded by the high tariff. Canada, there- 
fore, occupied this extraordinary position ; all trade paralysed to the 
North, three-fourths of the trade paralysed to thé South. 

Under these conditions, what would wisdom advise? To in- 
crease the paralysis? To intensify the blockade? And yet in the 
year 1878 the people were cajoled into voting for paralysis and 
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blockade. Never was a bird more treacherously snared by che 
fowler, never a victim more skilful'y duped by the charlatan, than 
the people of Canada were misled into the trap by a band of men 
hungering for the spoils of office. They promised the people 
bread; they gave them a stone. They promised them protection, 
and gave them competition. They promised high wages to labour, 
then they turned the labourer over to be despoiled by the specu- 
lator. They denounced free trade as the blight and bane of the 
nation, then they planned to secure all the free trade possible !.r 
themselves. They denounced the slaughter market, and “ jug- 
handled” competition, then they flooded the labour market wita 
the cheapest labour they could procure on the face of the earth. 
The octopus gained his hold, and he holds on still. Labour is led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, a sacrifice on the altar of Mammon. 

In 1878 the party of obstruction won. Forthwith they adopted 
a policy thoroughly mixed and contradictory in character. They 
had proclaimed themselves Protectionists of the Simon pure article. 
The whole of their advocacy had been in favour of Protection for 
everyone. They had used every art of sophistry for the exclusion 
of competition. The manufacturers of Britain and the United 
States were described as the enemies of the prosperity of the 
country. Not one word was uttered in favour of freedom of trade. 
It was bugabood, lampooned, and anathematised as a demon of 
destruction to be scared away, as the Chinaman beats his tom-tom 
to frighten away the spirits of evil. And yet no sooner did they 
secure the reins of power, than they adopted two policies, one of 
absolute free trade, and not merely free trade, but free trade inten- 
sified to high pressure, and another of high protection. 

The one man, whose interests were specially provided for, was 
the owner of the factory, the man often of great wealth, the man 
who could furnish ample funds at election times. He was to have 
not merely the freest possible opportunity to purchase his labour in 
the cheapest labour market; but subsidies were wrung out of the 
labouring classes for the promotion of immigration, so as to make 
the competition among labourers of the most intense character. Not 
the shadow of blockade, not the whisper of an import duty was 
uttered in favour of shielding labour from the accursed foreign 
competition ; no impost was so placed, as to increase the cost of 
labour to the extent of fifty per cent., as the cost of goods was 
increased when the toiler went to spend his scanty pay. 

In addition to this, forty per cent. of the imports were plactd 
under the free list—absolute free trade. Was this discrimination 
of exemption in favour of the poorest of the poor, the lone settler 
struggling to secure his homestead? Was it? Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon. 
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All this advantage of freedom of trade and _ freedom 
from taxation was, not for the poorest of the poor, 
but for the men with the great industries and the long bank 
accounts. After denouncing free trade as a blight, a desolation, a 
curse to the country, forthwith they secured for themselves all the 
free trade they could possibly obtain. On other imports they suc- 
ceeded in increasing the rates year after year till they amounted 
nominally to thirty or thirty-five per cent. When, however, the 
wholesaler and the retailer had added their profits to these rates, 
they amounted to fifty or more per cent. ; so that the labourer had 
often to pay three dollars for two dollars’ worth of goods. Thus 
the workers had frequently to surrender every third day or every 
third bushel. The workers were thus caught in a double cul-de-sac 
—competition at the highest pressure when they went to sell, to 
force down wages at one end of the game, and then an enormous 
tax that lopped off every third dollar when they went to buy. Wages 
were curtailed at both ends, both selling and buying. 

On the farmers this method of taxation fell with great severity. 
By a process, secret as an insensible perspiration, the farmer was 
often filched approximately out of a third of his crop. The records, 
which showed only a fraction of the mortgage sales, indicated that 
the number could not be less than about two thousand yearly. The 
so-called national policy was inaugurated in 1879. By the end of 
fourteen years there came one of the worst depressions that the 
country has ever suffered. Farmers were sold out wholesale. It 
is a fair estimate to say that every tenth house in the city of 
Toronto fell into the hands of the mortgagees. For a few years, 
1893-4-5, the mechanics spent more than half their time looking for 
work. 

Here was a nation of about 4,000,000 people laying the foun- 
dations of an empire. With an area of land of upwards of a thou- 
sand million acres capable of cultivation, not more than four per 
cent. occupied, and not more than two per cent. cultivated, with 
scattered settlements, with great transport lines to be established, 
a policy was adopted which stripped the farmer of about one-third 
of his income. Every acre of land for settlement was thus handi- 
capped with a charge which in many cases proved ruinous to the 
pioneers of settlement. The lands of Manitoba were taken up 
somewhat rapidly during 1877, and the next few years. But such 
was the disappointment and disaster which overtook many of those 
pioneers, that a great number of them abandoned their farms, which 
in many cases remained unoccupied for ten to fifteen years. Many 
people rushed in to speculate, and have been mourning ever since 
the buried fortune. In the rich heritage which the four million 
people of Canada obtained in the North-West, there was enough 
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wealth of land, forest, minerals, and other natural resources, to have 
made every family rich. With the atrociously bad taxation, and 
the wild rapacity of land speculation, at the end of twenty-five 
years, there were a few millionaires, some great monopolies, and a 
great many bankrupts. 

In all this tariff discussion one factor was completely over- 
looked, namely, land-speculation. With the advent of a host of 
immigrants, with the development of new towns and commercial 
centres, there was bound to be an immense growth of land value. 
Very few had given the most casual thought to the importance of 
the night appropriation of this value, its relation to taxation, its 
source and proper ownership, and its economic effects. In the 
year 1801 the land of Toronto was divided among a few families 
as a free gift. The best acre to-day would sell for 3,000,000 dollars, 
a larger amount than the assessment of a whole township of farming 
land of more than forty thousand acres, with all the improvements. 
In 1870 the site of Winnipeg, which has now a population of up- 
wards of a hundred thousand people, sold as prairie land at a merely 
nominal figure. To-day, half a million dollars per acre are asked 
for the best sites. Twenty-five years ago the land of Vancouver 
had a merely nominal value. To-day the value is 100,000,000 dol- 
lars; the best sites are quoted at the rate of a million dollars per 
acre. Hitherto, this peculiar value, due not to the efforts of the 
landowner, but to the presence of the community, has been appro- 
priated by individuals as though it were a crop they had raised. The 
more the value advanced, the greater was the tribute that the land- 
owner could impoverish the occupants. Hence the allurement to 
secure a share of this unearned fortune. Time and again this at- 
traction to land speculation has risen to a frenzy, and prices have 
been advanced to figures so high, that business could not pay the 
rentals demanded and live. Then followed a financial cataclysm. 


It was this mania that brought on the boom of the thirties, 
after the introduction of railroads, followed by the terrible disaster 
of 1837. Again, after the building of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and the enhancement of the price of wheat by the Russian War, 
there came another break in 1857, so severe that every bank in New 
York city closed. Winnipeg had her period of rapid inflation, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable break in 1882, and Toronto followed suit 
eleven years after with her break in 1893. 


In economics there can be no greater contrast than that be- 
tween the producer and the speculator. The farmer puts in one 
bushel, and enriches the world with twenty bushels. The builders 
come, and where there was one house we soon find a hundred 
houses. Labour ever multiplies, it always aims at abundance. 
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The speculator sows not, neither does he reap. He prays for the 
land to become more scarce and more dear, for thus he can appro- 
priate to himself the products of industry. Labour ever blesses 
with abundance. Speculation curses with scarcity. Labour pro- 
duces prosperity. Speculation filches prosperity from labour. 


Twelve years ago a citizen of Winnipeg could look North- 
west from that city, and, as far as the eye could reach, he would 
not see a single house—nothing but open prairie. If there had 
been no such thing as a customs tax, and if the taxes had been 
concentrated on the land to such a degree that there would be no 
allurement to speculation, what would have been the result on the 
well-being of the community? First, instead of man speculat- 
ing to gain wealth by spoiling and impoverishing, instead of being 
an agent of destruction, he would have become a producer, blessing 
his fellow man with the fruits of his industry. Second, there would 
be no temptation to keep people away from the land, thus keeping 
land idle and men idle. The opportunities for men to get self- 
employment would be practically unlimited; there wou.u be more 
than enough for all. Third, there would be little or no necessity 
for debts, national, municipal, or individual. Since Confederation 
the debt of the Dominion of Canada has increased at the rate, on 
the average, of 6 million dols. annually. By this change in taxation 
we would stop the division of the community into a permanent 
class of debtors and creditors. Industry would become free, 
payment for labour would be abundant, and toil would be a benefi- 
cent recreation instead of hardship and drudgery. In addition, we 
would no longer see the disastrous financial cyclones, that inevit- 
ably follow from speculative booms. 


Canada has been growing during the last few years. Had 
the people ever realised, as they should, the valuable asset they 
possessed in the unearned increment that must come to every town 
site, and appropriated that for taxation instead of allowing it to 
be grasped by speculators, then there would have been a growth 
and development harmonious and beneficent, instead of the present 
growth into millionaires and tramps, oppressors and oppressed. 


The brother from the States, and also the brother from 
Britain, came to the border of the country with the abundance of 
their products to offer an exchange of benefit for benefit. “Be- 
gone,” said the Canadian, “you are not brothers, your goods are 
too abundant and cheap. You will slaughter our market. Begone! 
We don’t want cheapness and abundance.” 

The agent from the Syndicate in the States came to Canada 
and purchased three million acres of land. Without raising a 
single bushel of grain, they sold that land at a profit of ten million 
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dollars—spoliation and impoverishment. “Welcome, brothers,” say 
the enemies of freedom and abundance, “Come again and get an- 
other ten millions. Come and get the heritage that God provided 
for his children, that you may secure the fortune that labour has 
produced.” 

When we see the immeasurable blessing to humanity in the 
exchange of benefit for benefit, how every producer under a divine 
impulse, just as divine as that which leads the fish to swim or the 
bird to fly, tries to do his best for his fellow men, how he is ever 
seeking to gain some new triumph, mechanical or physical, to 
multiply his product, how he is scouring earth, sky, or ocean that 
he may bring the benefits of every clime to every other clime, how 
this exchange gives to humanity the opportunity and power to build 
up a civilization with its immeasurable advances in knowledge and 
skill, and then, when we contrast with this the immeasurable 
damage that is inflicted on humanity by the spoilers, those who 
withhold the land so that labour cannot toil thereon, the spoilers 
who offer no benefit for benefit, but who strip industry of its 
proper reward, who drive the mother into the factory, and the 
child from the school, and then again, when we see a new country, 
with all the natural resources to make everyone rich, deliberately 
drive away its benefactors and welcome its despoilers, it is difficult 
to describe in proper language such inanity. 


W. A. Douc.tass, B.A. 





STATE LOTTERIES. 


THE average Briton has an instinctive distrust of the State Lottery, 
as instituted on the Continent, for the insufficiently good reason 
that he does not fully understand it, and finds it hard to believe 
that there is not the proverbial “catch somewhere.” He is too 
shrewd to consider the scheme purely philanthropic, and unless he 
has really gone into the matter he finds it impossible to compre- 
hend that the system is in reality a piece of clean and clever finance. 

The fact should be emphasised that Continental Government 
and Municipal drawings cannot be more fairly and honourably con- 
ducted than is at present the case. Moreover, the system is one 
which serves two excellent objects, for while it frequently leads to 
fortune on the part of lucky individuals, it also enables the country 
to raise loans with perfect ease whenever they are necessary. But 
what most recommends the scheme to the investor is that the money 
thus invested cannot be lost, for the bonds are invariably redeem- 
able after a certain time, and often their value is considerably above 
par. The bonds also earn a small rate of interest. 

Let us take, for example, what occurs when an English Muni- 
cipality, and likewise a French Municipality, wishes to raise a loan. 
Suppose the English Municipality raises a sum of a million pounds 
at three per cent. The interest per annum is thirty thousand 
pounds. 

In this country it is usual to distribute this amount pro rata 
among the shareholders. In France this is not so. The full 
amount of interest is not paid out annually, but a certain sum is 
reserved for a special fund. From this fund a great number of cash 
bonuses are distributed annually among the bond-holders, the draw- 
ings for these bonuses taking place at certain periods during each 
year, usually once in every two months. A bond which receives a 
bonus (the largest sum is forty-one thousand pounds), is automatic- 
ally cancelled, and thus the Municipality reduces its debt very 
largely year by year, whereas the English Corporation, after paying 
out the full amount of interest per annum, still owes one million 
pounds at the end of the loan, and has to establish a sinking fund 
to meet it! Thus, the Continental scheme is nothing more than 
really sound finance, and the British system can only be said to 
compare most unfavourably with it. 
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Those who do not draw a bonus have the security of their 
capital and interest guaranteed, and can boast of an investment as 
sound as Consols, while, as previously mentioned, the bonds are 
ultimately redeemable at par value, which is generally more than 
the original cost of the bond, and occasionally twice as much. 

In Europe alone, seven hundred million pounds are invested 
in these securities, most of that enormous sum being the invested 
savings of the working classes, who both know that their money is 
safe, and that they may have a chance of winming the “gros lot,” 
or a sum varying from a sovereign upwards, according to the bond, 
or part of a bond, in which the holder has invested. 

It is a simple matter for anyone who doubts the accuracy of 
these facts to verify them, and it is quite certain that public opinion, 
were the general public to be fully acquainted with the workings of 
the system, would force any Government in power to introduce the 
system into this country, for its benefits are manifest and obvious, 
and the only possible objection which can be raised by anyone with 
a fair grasp of the subject, is that “gambling” enters into the 
scheme ; if, that is, any investment which is entirely secured, can 
be described as coming within the proper meaning of the word. 

A writer in one of the largest of our daily papers, in the 
course of a long article on the subject, remarks: “It is not an 
exaggeration to say that hardly a single investor is to be found in 
the length and breadth of France who has not at least a few 
hundred francs in either Rentes, or in officially authorised Muni- 
cipal Loans . . . he invests it in a lottery bond of which he may 
buy as little as a fourth, or, in some instances, even a fifth... .. 
There are drawings four, six, or eight times a year, as the case may 
be, and the prizes vary from four thousand pounds to twenty thou- 
sand pounds, with smaller prizes worth from forty pounds to two 
thousand pounds. . . .” 

“ Hand in hand with a sober, thrifty people, a prescient Govern- 
ment watches over the national investments, which are the basis of 
a country’s prosperity.” 

The method of the drawings is, naturally, of interest. The 
law of the land enacts that they must take place in public, and no 
one can be refused admittance. At each drawing the Governor of 
the Bank, and other officials, are present. First a list of the big 
prizes to be drawn for is read out, and the number of those bonds 
which are to be redeemed at par is stated. Each number is drawn 
by a boy from a large revolving drum, and before putting his hand 
in the opening the boy faces those present with his hands in the 
air, fingers outspread, and with his arm bare to the elbow, to show 
that nothing is concealed. As he takes each scroll from the ap- 
paratus, the chief official present removes the copper covering and 
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reads out the lucky number, after which the scroll is passed round 
to the press for verification. This is repeated until all the prize- 
winning numbers have been drawn. After this the drawing for the 
bonds which are to be redeemed at par takes place, the boy drawing 
them in handfuls, and putting them into a crystal bowl, from which 
they are taken, sorted, and counted by the clerks. After the draw- 
ing the wheel is sealed, and put away until the next occasion. The 
boy who does the actual drawings is usually selected from one of 
the schools or orphanages, and is given ten francs for his trouble. 

Indubitably the element of chance about these lottery bonds 
has an attraction, for, to paraphrase Pope, “every man is at -heart 
a gambler.” Perhaps it is as well to say nothing further than that 
this is the safest form of “gambling” that exists, for those who 
wish to try their fortune cannot lose the stake. 

Concerning the incalculable good these investments prove to 
the communities in which they are practised, it is only necessary 
to say that in France, where the system is a part of the nation, 
thrift and prosperity abound to an extent unknown in any other 
country. The financial soundness of the scheme is as obvious as it 
is practicable. : 


RALPH W. BELL. 
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NATIONAL UNREST: A DISEASE, 


As in these days we are apt to regard man as the natural heir in 
the flesh to all manner of disease, so, too, we have come to look 
almost apathetically upon the growing unrest and discontent, social, 
industrial, or commercial, merely as a sign of the times. This it 
certainly is, and a decidedly bad one. 


If we are alive to the interest and future welfare of individual 
and nation alike, we do well to probe beyond outward symptoms 
to the deep-rooted forces at work. The cause once clearly de- 
fined, the question of remedy arises. To proceed on a course of 
enquiry with unbiassed mind, immersed as we are in life’s activity, 
is almost impossible ; our discernment must be tempered by a wise 
tolerance and broad sympathy. 


It is worthy of note that, while the prosperity of our country 
during the last half-century has surpassed that of any similar 
period in the past, concurrently with this increasing wealth there 
has manifested itself a spirit of unrest that makes to spoil the 
peace of the nation. Obviously we are paying the penalty of over- 
civilisation. 

What element m over-civilisation is productive of this all- 
pervading unrest? It would be futile to attempt singling out any 
of the many phenomena of disorder, with their intricate ramifica- 
tions, in the hope of ascertaining their cause or causes, rather must 
we retrace our steps to a time when the great commercial enter- 
prise was as yet in its embryo stage, when man, free from the wild 
dreams of fame, wealth, and fortune-making, quietly passed his 
days for the most part in tilling the soil in the sweat of his brow. 
He was content, he was thrifty, the fewness of his wants constituted 
his riches. Besides, there was not the temptation to spend un- 
wisely the little he earned,—being blessed with a healthy body as 
a result of his simple life spent in natural surroundings, he was not 
subject to cravings for excitement or unhealthy forms of amuse- 
ment. 

With development of trade and industry a new phase of man’s 
evolution was entered upon. Country districts gradually became 
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depopulated by the constant migration to towns, whither the young, 
in particular, were attracted by the prospects of more money and 
shorter hours, more leisure and liberty. 

From this stage onwards the perversion of character set in, 
that has gradually altered man’s entire mental attitude. The 
change from country to town life was for the worse from a hygienic 
standpoint alone, for which no augmented income could compen- 
sate. More money meant a departure from the simple fare ; over- 
indulgence sowed the seeds of ill-health, disease, premature death, 
and degeneration. Wrong dieting, unhygienic surroundings, and 
unhealthy conditions of labour induced through time a feeling of 
restlessness and a craving for excitement and artificial pleasures, 
and these came to be resorted to in the vain hope of forgetting 
one’s worries or drowning one’s sorrows, as it is commonly put. 
The steadily increasing cost of living, the vieing of individual with 
individual, family with family, nation with nation, and the living 
from hand to mouth, with a growing excitement for self-gratifica- 
tion, if they do not lead to the workhouse, jail, or asylum, at least, 
mean to most an early grave. Each succeeding generation, worse 
equipped for the battle of -life than the preceding, rapidly fills up 
the broken ranks, only to become more and more the slave of un- 
bridled passion. 

Such are some of the social and domestic evils that have slowly 
but surely contributed to man’s degeneration, until, now in open 
rebellion with Nature, humanity finds itself divided into two great 
camps, commonly known as Capital and Labour, with an ever- 
widening gulf of enmity between them. The banner of love has 
been replaced by that of revolt, revolt not only against one’s fellow 
beings, but also against an all-wise Providence, out of whose 
guiding hand man has taken his destiny. The worship of Mam- 
mon once established, the inevitable bondage follows. Equality 
gone, man worship is succeeded by man despotism. Both con- 
tending parties have this in common, that their sole aim is material 
gain; and, if one class is poorer than the other, it is more because 
its members have been less fortunate in amassing wealth, perhaps 
also more prodigal in spending their earnings. Reversing the 
positions would not remove the evil and the injustice. The op- 
pressed would merely become the oppressors, and in the nature 
of things it could not be otherwise. The poor, with their cup 
filled to overflowing with bitterness, and endless hardships ever 
facing them, are driven to extremes at certain crises in national 
progress and development, and we recently had ample evidence 
of the awful degradation to which man can descend. In the deadly 
conflict, all sense of honour and justice is lost, and to hatred and 
passion there have come to be added the cold steel and the relent- 
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less bullet. The more alert, representing the brain and muscle of 
the rising generation, foreseeing in the keen competition the hope- 
lessness of the situation, emigrate to foreign climes, merely to 
carry out there under more favourable conditions those very prin- 
ciples that are fast bringing about the ruin of the mother country. 
Amid such ominous signs and dark forebodings, we are 
unpleasantly reminded of that aphorism of the ancients, that those 
whom God intends to destroy He first makes mad. 

Let us briefly review some of the remedies that have been 
tried to right matters. We have heard a good deal about the 
urgent need of better legislation, but the more laws, the more com- 
plex the conditions of life become. Royal Commissions and Con- 
ciliatory Boards are little better than a means of staving off the 
evil day, whilst Trade Unions, bondage in its worst form, nurture 
the existing hostile feelings, their funds being practically war 
chests constituting dangerous inflammable material of destruction 
to friend and foe alike. Strong hopes were held out for a while 
in favour of education, but, as the Iron Duke bluntly put it, un- 
less the heart is right, education will only help to turn out clever 
devils. Besides, education has a lowering effect on wages. 


There is also the power of the Press, which exerts a strong 
influence for good or bad. But the commercial spirit rules the day, 
so it is simply a matter of expediency. The first consideration is 
the taste of the reading public, not what is suited to further the 
highest interests of mankind, consequently contributors must con- 
form to what is likely to appeal to the public. 


Some would see in the building of model tenements a means 
of regenerating man, but they overlook the all-important fact that 
the first essential is a type of pure and noble men and women, 
without which the finest dwellings will inevitably deteriorate under 
the degrading influence of the inmates. Man fashions his own 
surroundings, and they always bear the imprint of his character. 
Then, again, even charity itself fails to prove a panacea for the 
evils of poverty, when it does not improve the general condition. 
Promiscuous giving only alleviates for the time being; charity, in 
the broadest acceptation of the word, alone can avail when it helps 
man to help himself. All else merely enervates and tends to 
perpetuate property. 

“Back to the land” has likewise been the cry with many, but, 
notwithstanding, people continue more and more to forsake it and 
crowd into our great cities. This tendency is not confined to our 
country alone, but is present also in “France, which has long been 
a land of small proprietors. Undoubtedly the land forms the great 
primary wrong with us, and redress of the present land laws is an 
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absolute necessity. A recent writer went so far to solve this 
problem by suggesting that, instead of taxing houses, personal 
property, and occupations, all public revenue should be raised by 
a single land tax on land values, so that landowners would have to 
pay into the public treasury something like the annual rental value 
of their vacant lands. Granting, however, there was sufficient land 
to meet the emergency, is it reasonable to expect that the present- 
day degenerate type of man could quietly settle down to an honest 
hard day’s work, and even though he did, has he still, in spite of 
his mechanical training, the brains and intelligence to work the 
land successfully? Be that as it may, all remedial measures that 
aim alone at reform from without are doomed to failure, so long as 
man conducts his life on wrong lines. It is hard, however, to 
realise this, as our lives are so much ruled by self-interest, and 
where selfishness rules, impartial enquiry is impossible. 

This thought naturally leads us to enquire what about the 
power of the Pulpit? Surely, if love and justice are to be found 
at all, it is in the life and teaching of our Lord. How, then, does 
it come about that, in a country professedly Christian, such a state 
of chaos and disorder is possible? Perhaps, by asking the ques- 
tion, whether the Christianity, as set forth at the present day, is 
what was actually taught and practised by our Saviour when on 
earth, we shall strike at the root of the matter. Throughout His 
whole teaching is there no other aspect of life on which Jesus 
expressed His views more explicitly than that affecting the rich 
and the poor, and the oppression that makes the brotherhood of 
man impossible. As well try to obliterate Christ Himself as to 
attempt to destroy this phase of His teaching, so inseparably is it 
interwoven into His very being. The keynote: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” is re-echoed in passage after pas- 
sage, which, if put into practice to-morrow, would revolutionise our 
whole system and change the trend of life from strife and passion 
to that of peace and goodwill. If creeds, dogmas, rites, and schools 
of theology are an essential, or even a desirable part of the Chris- 
tian religion, surely our Lord would not have entrusted the evan- 
gelising of the world—the greatest mission the world has ever 
seen—to a smali company of illiterate fishermen! How amazingly 
simple is true Christianity, like life itself if lived aright! After 
centuries of bondage to the church on earth, as set up after the 
fashion of men, the pendulum has now swung round, and man, 
devoid of self-discipline and self-control, finds himself in the enjoy- 
ment of a liberty that will in itself prove his destruction. In our 
fashionable churches there is no thought of the poor, the rich make 
their own terms, whilst the great mass of the people are content 
to remain apathetic. Take from present-day church-going the 
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acquired habit of attending divine service, and the desire to see and 
be seen, what is left? 

There are none so blind as those who do not wish to see, and 
man has arrived at that stage in his history where, owing to his 
perverted senses, truth actually repels instead of appealing to his 
higher nature. This state of blindness is closely associated with 
another element in the higher evolution of the human race, that 
has hitherto been passed over as unworthy of notice, viz., the diet 
factor. The reason of this neglect is, no doubt, due partly to the 
fact that, so long as man lived a natural life, there was less oppor- 
tunity of observing the far-reaching effects of such a simple thing 
as our daily food on one’s moral and spiritual growth. Dr. 
Alexander Haig, of London, whose untiring labours, carried on 
over a quarter of a century in connection with his research on 
Uric Acid as a causation of disease, sums it up thus :— 


“It is easy to see the full importance of this factor when 
we consider that diet controls the circulation, and that the 
circulation in the brain controls the mind. The mind controls 
man’s being and doing, what he thinks, and what he becomes. 
Diet thus gives man control of the body and its passions, and 
so eventually the full use of his reason.” 


There is nothing more reasonable than to expect that for a healthy 
function of the brain there must be a free intra-cranial circulation, 
which is only possible where man lives on a diet free from poisons. 
The experience of those who have tested this high claim is that 
with an improved circulation, after having been some time on a 
natural diet, the mists of disease gradually disappear from the 
brain. Worries and difficulties, for the most part the result of a 
depraved condition of the blood, vanish in turn, to give place to a 
happy poise of mind and body. It was only during the second half 
of last century that a general use of flesh meat and tea—both 
articles of diet containing a large percentage of uric acid or kin- 
dred Xanthin equivalents—became so common, and with what 
baneful results to body and mind! Little wonder that, physically 
diseased, the present generation works wrong and lives wrong; 
for, “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Ease and luxury 
induce overfeeding, crowing and fighting, as one has well put it, 
and finally end in degeneration of the body and mind alike, blind- 
ing man to the true meaning of life and his welfare and happiness. 
This explains how he becomes his own worst enemy; as a result 
of his being unable to think and reason correctly, he embarks on 
schemes that only lead him farther and farther from the true path. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the first step in radical reform must 
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come from within, mens sana in corpore sano. Two great difficul- 
ties, however, bar the way to progress, first the tyranny of a de- 
praved taste in the matter of diet, and, secondly, the artificiality of 
social life, entailing to those least able to afford it a ruinous ex- 
peuditure of means in a hundred and one ways, which merely adds 
to the existing wretchedness. As reform must begin in the home, 
to woman, therefore, falls the golden opportunity to save a nation 
bent on self-destruction. She cannot too soon set herself this 
noble, but arduous, task. 


DANIEL BLACK, JUNR. 























THE JURY SYSTEM AS A MEASURE 
OF TRUTH. 


IF, in any and every given case, we possessed a complete know- 
ledge of all the relative facts and circumstances, a thorough under- 
standing of their exact bearings, a freedom from prejudice and 
side-issues, together with a human machine of absolute courage and 
honesty, and of faultless logical action, the problem indicated by 
the above title would not and could not be open to much discus- 
sion. All the necessary details would then have been dealt with 
by a mentality of perfect and unfailing power, and the result would, 
in the nature of things, be an impregnable judgment. But to err 
is human, and although it may also be divine to forgive, it is too 
much to expect people who have been wrongfully convicted to feel 
anything but the reverse of grateful towards those who, perhaps 
unwittingly, have done them an evil turn under the forms of law. 
Taking it for granted, therefore, that all of us consider truth and 
justice to be desirable in themselves, I propose to pass in review 
the various pros and cons of the British jury system, in order to 
discover whether it is capable of improvement, and if so, by what 
means. 


The rational, as distinguished from the political basis of the 
jury system, is to be found in the proverb that there is wisdom in a 
multitude of counsellors, although Huxley thought fit to add that it 
was only in one or two of them. In other words, the larger the 
number of people who arrive at a decision on given facts, the more 
likely, apart from disturbing causes, will the decision be an accurate 
one. The principal disadvantage, however, that attaches to a jury 
of considerable size is its unwieldiness, and the practical difficulty 
of keeping it, for a period, from effective contact with the outer 
world. Twelve “good men and true ”—and these adjectives ought 
to have more than a rhetorical value—constitute, therefore, a jury 
in England, while in Scotland, fifteen form the legal quorum. In 
the first case the verdict mus¢ be unanimous ; in the other a majority 
opinion is sufficient, whether or not it be run close by the minority 
opinion. 
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A unanimous decision and a majority decision have, in or- 
dinary practice, some special advantages, but qualified by serious 
drawbacks. If a verdict is unanimous, truly unanimous, properly 
and independently thought out in accordance with the evidence, it 
is undoubtedly one of great weight. But if, after a jury shall have 
taken a trial vote, the minority simply amalgamate formally with 
the majority, either to save protracted discussion, or to enable some 
of its members to get home to their families, or even to obtain a 
technical, though unreal, unanimity, then a verdict obtained in this 
way is nothing less than a fraud on the public, and on the parties 
to the issue. English law, however, takes no account of how a 
decision is arrived at, but it demands that it shall be outwardly 
unanimous. This I hold to be an exorbitant condition, and, though 
desirable as an ideal, not of such a nature that it should be insisted 
upon. If, individually, we were to attempt to remember the very 
few occasions upon which we and our friends were absolutely 
unanimous in our views on the various critical questions that were 
forced upon our attention from time to time, we would readily see 
that unanimity, as legally required from a jury, must in many in- 
stances be a pure fiction, in spite of the fact that it is put forward 
as an unfettered expression of opinion. 


With regard to the proportions and methods of a Scotch jury, 
consisting of the odd number fifteen, for the sake of avoiding the 
possibility of a “drawn” vote, we do not meet with quite the same 
cause for criticism. The voting being by a plain majority, it is 
naturally freer ; but when the larger and smaller voting divisions of 
the jury are nearly equal, numerically, it is legitimate to have 
reasonable doubts as to the correctness of the resultant decision. 
If, for instance, fifteen jurors deliver a verdict of eight against 
seven, that only implies, rationally speaking, that there are eight 
chances to seven that the verdict is a true one, and this could not 
be termed anything but a sporting verdict. 


There is another matter, too, which more or less affects all 
deliberative assemblies, and, indeed, all meetings, of whatever 
character, viz., the natural influence over their fellows of particular 
individuals, either on account of their rank, social worth, special 
position, such as Chairman, or as foreman of a jury, or their pre- 
sumed knowledge and ability. This, of course, is to some extent 
balz.nced by other considerations, including the advantage that ac- 
crues from free discussion, and the clarifying of various minds by 
intellectual conflict with others. Nevertheless, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the united verdict of a jury is of such essential gravity, no 
matter what its nature or terms may be, that, if 1 may be per- 
mitted to use a colloquial expression, all the eggs ought not to be 
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committed to one basket. The jury should be arranged in several 
independent and non-communicating groups, each of which would 
hand up its written decision and voting results to the Judge, who 
would then, by adding the group-decisions, announce the collective 
verdict according to some definite principle. 


For this purpose, I would suggest a jury of twenty, in four 
separate compartments, consisting of five each. In view of the 
possibilities of revision or appeal, the constitution of the four ma- 
jorities, for or against, would be duly noted, but the minimum 
total majority requisite for a satisfactory verdict should be one 
that could be arrived at by means of four compartment-majorities 
of three against two, making a total of twelve against eight. This 
total proportion, however, would still be legally effective even if its 
constituents were otherwise made up. A few figures will show 
more clearly some of the possible permutations of my suggested 
minimum majority verdict, forming a clue to what might be called 
first-class and second-class verdicts, somewhat on the plan of the 
Scotch “not guilty,” and “not proven.” Of each set of figures the 
upper line represents the number of jurors presumed to have voted 
for the final decision constituting the effective verdict. 


A. 
Ist Group. 2nd Group, 3rd Group. 4th Group. Total. 
ae + 3 + 3 + 3 = 12 
Against 2 - 2 - 2 + 2= 8 
B. 
For .... 3 + 4 + 3 + 2 = I2 
Against 2 + I + 2 ~ 3 = 8 
Cc. 
For 4 + + 5 + I = 12 
Against I + 3 + o + 4 = 8 
D. 
me «a 3 4 + 5 - Oo = I12 
Against 2 + I + o + 5 = 8 


Example A, on account of the uniform incidence of its com- 
ponent majorities would, morally, be a better verdict than B, B 
than C, and C than D; but either of them would be legally effec- 
tive, though perhaps C and D might rarely occur in actual prac- 
tice, unless the evidence happened to be extremely conflicting, or 
feeling had been running high. 

May I suggest in conclusion that, on account of the obligatory 
character of jury service, which is of fundamental importance for 
the efficient administration of justice, jurors ought to have at least 
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an equal right with witnesses to some measure of payment, if only 
for the purpose of obviating scamped verdicts, due to anxiety to 
get back to businesses or homes, and furthermore, that the sexes 
ought to be represented, not merely in connection with women’s 
cases, but in every case, in equal proportions, according to the total 
size of the jury. 

If these thoughts and suggestions shall be the means of stimu- 
lating a corresponding interest in the public mind, so as ultimately 
to afford a basis for organic, as opposed to spasmodic judgments, 
the purpose of this brief survey will have been amply fulfilled. 


C. B. MABON. 
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A PLEA FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


ON the occasion of a recent Society wedding, celebrated at the 

Chapel Royal Savoy, the Chaplain made the following announce- 
ment to a crowded congregation :-— 

“Before the commencement of the service I wish to state 

that owing to the publicity given to the marriage by the Press, 
I have been compelled at the last moment to take advice as to 
the legality of the wedding with the omission of certain words, 
which might not commend themselves to those concerned. 
Having been informed that the omission of those words of the 
marriage service was sufficient to render its validity at least 
doubtful, more especially in a royal chapel belonging exclu- 
sively to the King, we have agreed among ourselves to read 
the service throughout as an act of loyalty to his Majesty, while 
we sincerely hope that before long there may be an amended 
form of service which shall render it possible for Christian 
people to receive the blessing of the Church without hurt to 
their susceptibilities, and, as we believe, in the true spirit of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

In the hope which he expressed in the concluding paragraph 
there can be no doubt that a large and increasing section of the 
community concurs. 

Matrimony is the oldest, as it is the most important, institution 
in the world. 

All are agreed on that point, though, on the question as to the 
particular manner in which the rite should be administered, there is 
wide difference of dpinion. 

Some hold it of Divine origin, of necessity to be blessed by 
the Church; and would not consider themselves properly married 
if they did not undertake (in words of household familiarity) mutual 
obligations of stupendous import, in the presence of God and man, 
usually before a large congregation, and moreover make promises 
and vows, without reservation of any sort or kind, that the obliga- 
tions so undertaken shall severally remain binding upon husband 
and wife so long as they both shall live. 

No ceremony could well be more impressive. 
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Others regard marriage merely as a civil contract; safely to 
be entered upon without benefit of clergy. 

They content themselves with a declaration, made before a 
registrar, in the presence of witnesses, and worded as follows :— 


“TI do solemnly declare that I do not know of any lawful 
impediment why I (A B) may not be joined in matrimony to 
(C D). 
Then each party says to the other :— 
“T call upon these persons to witness that I (A B) do take 
thee (C D) to be my lawful wedded husband (or wife); . 


or in briefer and simpler form— 


“I (A B) do take thee (C D) to be my wedded wife (or 
husband). 

They then, together with witnesses, sign the register, and the 
deed is done. 

The ring which forms an essential feature in the religious ser- 
vice may be, and, indeed generally is, used, but it is not obligatory. 

No ceremony could well be less imposing. 

Yet in each case the rite is of equal validity in the eye of the 
law. 

Most unfortunately, a frequent sequel to marriage is an ap- 
pearance of the wedded persons in the Divorce Court. 

One of the parties has proved unfaithful to the other. If the 
husband, he has been cruel as well. In consequence, the aggrieved 
jpartner seeks, and (no less by ecclesiastical than by civil law) is 
entitled to, separation a mensa et thoro from the offender. 

Such separation (styled divorce), when allowed by the civil 
courts, carries with it the right of re-marriage. 

This right is not accorded by the Church. 

On this all-important point, therefore, the State and the State 
Church are completely at variance. 

The State Church, moreover, is in somewhat of the position of 
a house divided against itself, for there are clesgymen, though prob- 
_ ably not many, who consider that they commit no breach of clerical 

discipline in uniting in marriage persons one or both of whom 
have been divorced. 

A further striking anomaly may be noted in the fact that all 
priests are compelled by law to allow the use of their Churches for 
the purpose of the ceremony, to whatever extent they may indivi- 
dually object to it. 

Persons giving occasion for, and seeking relief from, proceed- 
ings in a court of law, are by no means limited to those who regard 
marriage as a civil contract. 
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Their numbers include quite as many who regard it in the light 
of a sacrament. 

Those in the former category, at least, cannot be accused of 
inconsistency. 

At the outset they recognise that the engagement they under- 
take is not necessarily for so long as they both shall live ; that it is 
binding only so long as each is faithful to the other; they forego 
no rights which they may subsequently have occasion to enforce ; 
they do not, when the sun shines, avow the authority of the Church, 
and disavow it when the storm bursts; they make no promises, 
and, therefore, have none to repudiate; they do not ask God to 
jo.~ them together, and man to put them asunder. 


The attitude, however, adopted by those who regard matri- 
mony from the religious standpoint, is inconsistent to the verge of 
the ludicrous. 

Whether they happen to be the aggrieved or the offending 
parties in a divorce suit, they have unequivocally forsworn and 
perjured themselves; they have both made vows and promises 
which neither has kept ; they have concurred in what they believe 
to be a Divine asseveration, uttered by Christ himself, applied 
specially to themselves in a consecrated building by a priest of their 
Church, clad in the robes of his holy office, that God has joined 
them together, and see nothing incongruous in appealing—it may 
be within a year or so—to man to put them asunder. 


It would seem, on the face of it, as if no measure of public 
condemnation could be too great for such conduct. 

Yet, curiously enough, public opinion regards it not only with 
equanimity, but occasionally with approval. 

It is true that to the much-vexed question, “ Ought we to visit 
her?” a certain section of Church people conscientiously return a 
negative reply, but adherence to their principles in this respect, 
—while exonerating them from the charge of inconsistency—is 
quite likely to lay them open to the counter-accusation that they are 
lacking in Christian charity. In any event the decree of social 
ostracism which they pronounce is invariably limited in operation. 

Ostracism, like the blockade or the boycott, to be productive of 
result must be generally and effectively maintained. 

Such views, for the most part, are regarded as narrow-minded 
or prejudiced—now-a-days—and usually defeat their own object. 

With the exception aforesaid, public opinion exacts no sort of 
penalty from the violators of the most sacred obligation—conceiv- 
able of human mind—voluntarily undertaken for the term of 
natural life. 

On the contrary. 
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The person who obtains a decree misi—provided always that a 
case has been made out to the public satisfaction—is treated as one 
deserving of sympathy and consideration. 

And this, an it please you, in moral-minded and austere Eng- 
land; a country where the estate of matrimony is universally re- 
spected, generally revered, by most accounted “ holy,” by many re- 
garded as a sacrament; a country where the “ Home ”—natural 
corollary of marriage—has attained such special and superlative 
significance as to elicit the admiration of other lands; a country 
where levity of speech and conduct is held in righteous scorn; 
where irregular marital relations are viewed with stern disfavour, 
and the weight of public censure remorselessly falls on any other 
breach of moral obligation. 

A Messenger from Mars might well be excused if he enquired 
whether inconsistency—nay worse, hypocrisy—could further go, 
and were to ask, with Prince Hal, 


“What trick, what device, what starting hole, canst thou 
now find out to hide thee from this open and apparent shame ?” 


On the other hand, just as obvious as the foregoing is the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of people who get married in 
Church are—saving in this particular—no more inconsistent or 
hypocritical in character than are those who get married before a 
registrar. How, then, is such monstrous anomaly; such extra- 
ordinary divergence between profession and practice; between 
promise and performance on the part of serious, sensible people, 
which one sees so constantly in evidence, to be accounted for? 


The truth probably lies somewhere near the mean of the fol- 
lowing hypotheses, 2.¢., that the marriage service, as ordained by the 
Church, is in reality regarded by those whom it unites, either as a 
perfectly proper convention to which, on religious, social, or re- 
spectable grounds, it is desirable or necessary to conform, or as the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and, at the time, a perfectly 
sincere resolution, to comply with the terms of the obligation ; not, 
indeed, according to the strict letter of the spoken word, but with 
the mental reservation of that “exceptive clause,” which has for so 
long been established by custom, approved by the law, and for 
which—the decree of the Church notwithstanding—they doubtless 
consider they have the authority of Christ Himself. 


(Not one person in a hundred thousand, probably, knows that 
the authenticity of the “exceptive clause,” as it appears in the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, on two occasions (chapters v., 32, 
and xix., 9), has ever been called into question. Untutored minds, 
and their name is legion, in matters pertaining to the Higher 
Criticism, may, nevertheless, read their Bible, and when they find 
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aphorisms attributed to Christ in Holy Writ, it is but natural that 
they should believe that He actually did utter them. If He did 
not they are entitled to ask why they are allowed to remain.) 

Any other explanation passes the wit of mortal man to 
conceive. 

Were you to ask a bridegroom at the Church door, on his 
wedding morning, whether such were his sentiments, he would 
probably reply to your question (in the affirmative) by immediately 
knocking you down. 

Under no possible circumstances can it be desirable that re- 
ligious ceremonies should be regarded otherwise than with respect 
and reverence. Yet, if respect and reverence for the marriage ser- 
vice are to be maintained the present anomalous state of affairs 
clearly calls for remedial measures, and the question naturally arises 
in which direction is a remedy likely to be found? 

Will it be afforded by the State? 

That is extremely improbable, for the simple reason that the 
trend of secular thought ever since the Reformation has been all 
the other way. 

The leaders of that great movement made strenuous efforts, 
in the face of keen opposition, to obtain wider freedom for divorce. 

Milton (grinding, it must be admitted, an axe of his own at the 
same time) lent them the aid of his powerful pen. His pamphlet, 
“The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce Restored to the Good 
of Both Sexes ”—published anonymously in August, 1643, and 
under his own name in the February of the following year, when 
he dedicated it to Parliament and the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines—created a great stir, and must often enough have made 
his ears tingle in painful anticipation of the pillory. 

The master mind, which gave us “ Paradise Lost,” dared to 
question the sacramental sanctity of marriage. Milton put forward 
the heretical theory that it was a superstition of clerical invention, 
and maintained that inherent incompatibility of character, or con- 
trariety of mind affords just ground for divorce. 

But people argued then, as they are entitled to argue now, 
that Milton raised his mighty voice in protest because the shoe he 
was wearing happened to pinch. 

The objection, though it leaves the arguments of the great 
Puritan unanswered and untouched, is worthy of note, but it must 
not be forgotten that in the case of those whose matrimonial shoes 
are of comfortable fit there can be no crying need for a new pair. 

It is not from the ranks of the happily married that the sup- 
porters of divorce are mainly recruited. 

Milton was ahead of his time. His protest notwithstanding, 
the views of the Divines at Westminster prevailed, and for the next 
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two centuries the law of the State, and that of the State Church 
remained, as regards the question of divorce, practically identical 
with that of Rome. In one respect it was even more stringent. 
The Reformation had deposed the Pope on English soil, and there 
was no one to grant “ dispensations.” 

Gradually public opinion changed. 

The demand for divorce, with permission to marry again, 
showed no sign of abatement. On the contrary, it grew, and in 
time waxed sufficiently strong to create its own source of supply. 

Influential and wealthy members of the community, who found 
themselves sorely in need of “ dispensation,” as a relief from ‘matri- 
monial burdens too grievous to be borne, were debarred from going 
to St. Peter’s. They discovered, however, that the same measure 
of release was obtainable at St. Stephen’s, with no greater trouble 
or expense. 

The front door, it is true, was closed in their face. But there 
was a back door (there always is), through which it was possible to 
effect an entrance, and non sine multo sudore emerge with a private 
Act of Parliament over-riding the current ecclesiastical and civil 
law. (Thus conclusively proving that on occasion the legislative 
part can be greater than the legislative whole.) 


It takes a long time to obtain parliamentary admission of the 
obvious, and, prior to nineteenth century enlightenment, a couple 
of hundred years were but as yesterday in the history of reform. 


Not until 1858 did public opinion crystallise in the shape of a 
public Act. Amending statutes followed in rapid succession during 
the years 1859, 1860, 1864, 1866, and 1873. (It never rains but it 
pours legislation.) And now in the year of grace 1912 so pro- 
nounced is popular sentiment in favour of still further increasing 
and extending facilities that we are awaiting the report of a Royal 
Commission appointed to enquire into the advisability of empower- 
ing the magistrates throughout the country to hear and adjudicate 
upon petitions for divorce. 

Such are the uses or abuses (according to the point of view), 
of democracy. 

Under whatsoever form of government, however, it will be 
conceded that it is desirable to bring any relief that may be afforded 
by the law within the reach of as many people, and at as low a 
cost as possible. 

So far, divorce has been the privilege of the well-to-do, the 
favoured few. What chances the poorer classes had of obtaining 
it prior to 1858 (they have not been much greater since) was well 
illustrated by Judge Maule in the witty address he delivered to a 
man tried before him, and convicted of bigamy in 1845. 
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The offence charged against the prisoner was that, after his 
wife had robbed him and run away with another man, he had gone 
through the form of marriage, and lived with another woman. 

This was all the Judge could find to say by way of mitigating 
the severity of the sentence. 


“You should have brought an action and obtained 
damages, which the other side would probably not have been 
able to pay, and you would have had to pay your own costs of 
perhaps £100 or £150. You should then have gone to the 
ecclesiastical courts, and obtained a divorce @ mensa et thoro, 
and then to the House of Lords, where, having proved that 
these preliminaries had been complied with, you would have 
been entitled to marry again. The expenses might amount to 
£500, £600, or possibly £1,000. You say you are a poor man, 
but I must tell you that there is not one law for the poor and 
another for the rich.” 


The probabilities of the Ship of the State altering her course 
under the foregoing circumstances would seem to be so exceedingly 
remote as to be scarcely worth consideration. 

One naturally, therefore, turns to the Church of the State, and 
asks if she can so revise her ritual in the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony as to enable its provisions to run with, instead of counter to, 
those of the law of the land. 

The offices contained in the Book of Common Prayer have 
been modified before. (They are not as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which alter not). May they not be modified again? 

The interesting, but little read, Preface to the Prayer Book, 
clearly provides for such a contingency. 

It says :— 

“Tt hath been the wisdom of the Church of England ever 
since the first compiling of the publick liturgy, to keep the 
mean between the two extremes of too much stiffness in re- 
fusing, and too much easiness in admitting any variation from 
etx’ it is but reasonable that upon weighty and important 
consideration, according to the various exigency of time and 
occasion, such changes and alterations should be made therein 
as to those in authority should from time to time seem neces- 
sary and expedient.” 

Breadth of mind and length of sight characterize every line of 
that utterance. The whole sentence breathes the spirit of the 
Reformation, which made the dry bones of the sixteenth century 
live. 

Whether “such changes and alterations” as are herein sug- 
gested will commend themselves “to those who are in place of 
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authority,” it is, of course} for them to decide, but having regard to 
the “various exigency of time and occasion,” and the fact that the 
subject is being widely discussed just now, it is evident that no 
harm can, and some good may, arise from their submisison to 
serious consideration. 

It is suggested that the questions put by the priest to the man 
and the woman should be altered, as follows, viz. :— 


(1) That the final words, “as ye both shall live,” be 
omitted, and the words “as she (or he) remains faithful unto 
thee,” be substituted in their stead. 


The amended enquiries, therefore, would read thus :— 


TO THE MAN: 


“Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife to live 
together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour and keep her in sick- 
ness and in health, and forsaking all other, keep thee only unto 
her so long as she remains faithful unto thee ?” 


AND TO THE WOMAN : 


“Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded husband to live 
together after God’s ordii:-nce in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, honour, and 
keep him, in sickness and in health, and forsaking all other, 
keep thee only unto him so long as he remains faithful unto 
thee ?” 

(2) That in the plighting and the giving of troth the words 
“till death us do part,” be omitted, and the words, “so long 
as thou remainest faithful unto me,” be substituted in their 
stead. 

(3) That the asseveration, “ Those whom God hath joined’ 
together, let no man put asunder,” be omitted. 


The mere idea of raising any objection to the wording of the 
Marriage Service (hallowed as it is by innumerable associations) 
will naturally be painful to many. 

Their inclination at first sight no doubt will be to regard the 
proposal as both profane and irreverent. 

To them let it at once be stated that the suggestion springs 
from a desire that more (not less) of reverence may in us dwell. 

True reverence lies in the observance of Divine precept ; pro-- 
fanity in its vain repetition. 

It is surely more reverent to revise a ritual so as to make it 
conform to the practical experience of centuries than to insist upon 
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the repetition of obligations which, founded though they may be on 
Divine precept, have proved to be inapplicable to the exigencies 
of communal life. 

All backs cannot bear the same burden. 

The Church does not require soldiers and sailors individually 
to take a vow that they will love their enemies, or schoolboys to 
make a promise that when smitten on the one cheek they will 
invariably turn the other. 

She does not put business men, or anybody else for that matter, 
under a special obligation that, when sued by law for a coat they 
give the plaintiff a cloak also, or that they are not to turn away 
from those who would borrow from them. 

Why not? 

Probably because of the common sense consideration that any 
attempt to enforce literal observance of these particular Divine 
precepts would be in no way furthered by means of promises and 
vows, and would have no other effect than that of bringing her 
authority into contempt. She is mindful of the all-important factor 
of human nature. 

Why, then, should she not introduce the same element into the 
Marriage Service? 

Those whom God hath joined together, 2.¢., those who, by the 
operation of the Divine law of affinity, are really one, man cannot 
put asunder. He may separate them physically by brute force, but 
he can no more divorce them in the true sense of the term than he 
can by any form of words join those together whom God, under the 
provisions of the same law, has kept asunder. 


ARTHUR H. SCAIFE. 











1912. 


THE ERA OF PHYSICAL FORCE— 
AND AFTER? 


IT would seem that the resistless advance of self-freed woman has 
cut a new path across the weary surface of the worn earth. And 
traced it, too, with such delicacy of manipulation and deft handling 
that whilst some men are being reasoned into following it, others 
are voluntarily hastening along the new way, calling upon the still 
hesitant to follow. And of these there is the usual majority. 
The advent of the self-freed woman is a portent which cannot 
be ignored. Taken in conjunction with waning opportunities for 
man to labour, and to fight, it certainly would seem to point to a 
shifting of men’s accustomed position. And, no doubt, but for the 
presence of woman in the case, this conclusion would 
commend itself to the reason of the average man, and 
he would brace himself to meet it in the way he has 
very frequently met propositions which were not altogether 
palatable to him. But as it is, man sets himself to ignore 
portents. We find him seeking to construct a kingdom which shall 
maintain him as the dominant figure in it, notwithstanding that 
circumstances conspire to relieve him of the weapon which origin- 
ally made him that. One is reduced to the conclusion of the witty 
Frenchwoman that man has no reason where woman is concerned. 
Man wants to rule, and to rule without the weapon which made 
him ruler. It is not possible: man has not relinquished the 
weapon of force so much as it has fallen rusted from his hands. 
The fresh turn of the wheel comes, and he finds himself ushered 
into the presence of the world’s other half unarmed and unpre- 
pared. No doubt it is an unpleasant experience for man to dis- 
cover himself in the capacity of partner in the world’s business, but 
after all it ¢s a dual business. It is his destiny, perhaps, not his 
choice, the hour has struck when automatically he must give place. 
It is in that interesting and arresting work, “Woman and Labour,” 
by Olive Schreiner, that the passage occurs: “The males and 
females of each human society resemble two oxen tethered to one 
yoke: for a moment one may move slightly forward and the other 
remain stationary; but they can never move farther from each 
other than the length of the yoke that binds them; and they must 
ultimately remain stationary or move forward together.” ... . 
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And now, in the evolution of processes, the exigencies of the 
human race call aloud for new leadership. Man wants to be the 
leader, no doubt. But it is a question of completing and uniting 
the two sexes whose natural spheres and attributes have been dis- 
located by man’s system. The revolt of woman expresses, largely, 
the effort of woman to adjust the balance between the two sexes, 
but man’s concern has ever been only for one sex; he is not by 
nature fitted, and his training has still less fitted him, to appraise 
the idiosyncrasies of the feminine, unless, indeed, he change his 
mental and moral attitude towards it. That cannot be accom- 
plished chameleon-like, however ; it could only result in the process 
of time; so that where it is a question of completing and uniting 
the two sexes it does not seem that man can lead; his nature 
knowledge must be too limited, limited as it is to knowledge only 
of himself. Where he has studied woman’s nature at all it has 
chiefly been as it stands in relation to his own; owing to artificial 
surrounding a highly incomplete study, no doubt. It might be 
adventured, almost, as the average man’s conclusion that where a 
woman’s nature does not precisely fit his own conception of what 
it should be. she has none. 

With the woman it is different; she is the mother; she 
balances the sexes with, not against, the other. To her who bears 
the race there is no sex difference: both are bodies to be made and 
fashioned by her, of equal cost, of equal value, of equal weight. 
Her plans for completing and perfecting the race are part of her- 
self, inseparable, of her; she moulds, she nourishes, she rears; 
throughout the ages her plans have been ready, waiting in silence 
for that day when the expert knowledge of the race-maker shall be 
called upon to weld the world’s imperfect beginnings into a per- 
fectly welded whole. It is necessarily she who hears the call of 
the race; it is she who must respond to it, even though it be to 
drive a nail into the very heart of the lesser parent’s enactments. 
Awakened motherhood cannot wait, and it is here where woman 
must lead, here where he must follow. One has but to see, at the 
moment of the race’s supreme effort to raise itself in the human 
scale through the medium of mother-knowledge, that man, in the 
aggregate, remains stationary, unmoved; so bound by his limita- 
tions and passions that, even now, he can hardly see the trend of 
the new world’s motif; does not feel the force of it; is hardly 
conscious of any propellent impulse, even though, in spite of him- 
self, he is being driven along a road which must and surely should 
lead to a co-ordination of the world’s available forces. How can 
he lead who goes blindly? Woman will not follow him; for she 
sees. Is it not within her that is locked the key of the world’s 
premier wisdoms ? 
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Can Man resist certain tendencies which now obstruct the 
full development of the human race, can he train himself to 
accept the new impulse which the process of evolution has set 
free? He may find it difficult; he has not been trained to self- 
effacement, as woman has been, and—can it be said, without too 
much offence—that he has not hitherto effaced himself? The 
world needs sorely a touch of impersonal aspiration, and if it be 
too much to say that the new tendency thitherward is entirely due 
to the selfless spirit of the thinking woman, it is surely admissible 
that since she made her presence palpably felt a tendency towards 
much that is impersonal has been slowly creeping over the sotdid 
surface of this weary earth. And we find man slowly accustoming 
himself to the notion of self-sacrifice; beginning to knock little 
crusts off the outside edges of his monopolies. Along the whole 
line of his primitive passions there are signs that he is losing 
ground. He no longer has the lever of men’s whole wills to work 
upon, first of all. He is met with murmurs of dissent where for- 
merly his cast-iron codes for the special encouragement of certain 
masculine characteristics were unquestionably upheld. So that it 
has become possible to overturn a certain number of force-founded 
regimes, it has become possible to persuade men that all is not 
gain which is self-gain. It has become noticeable that war, lust, 
oppression, and all the grosser excrescences of overbearing domi- 
nation can be misliked, and have been, since the intermingling of 
the sexes on equal terms in public places and posts began to have 
its inevitable effect. Whole, concentrated, and combined will 
achieves a good deal more than the expression of half a people’s 
will, and so we already see something nearly approaching vo/te- 
face on certain aspects of the social and political situation, attended 
by a presentment of wider and higher ideals. Can we fully account 
for these coincidental changes, and exclude the spirit of the mother 
of nations from her share in persuading men to call a halt along 
the whole line of his artifices and monopolies? Why should we 
wish to exclude it? Is it not a very beautiful ideal of persuasion 
even to those who will not believe that the mother-spirit can enter 
into the councils of men? A tremendous change has come over the 
spirit of humanity. The date of its commencement can be fixed by 
the Boer War. Was it then the Boer War which changed the 
venue? If so, it is to say very much the same thing, for it was 
under cover of that war that so much preparation was thade for a 
general moral re-adjustment, not only between woman and man, 
but between man and man. 

More profitable however than to examine the cause would be 
to see what difficult progress after all has been made even though 
it be often popularly stated that we have passed through a revelu- 
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tion. It is only too apparent that only a halt has been called. 
Man is always standing on the brink of his passions’ ways, not 
really ready to part with them, a little afraid that behind all this 
“tall talk” some sprite may lurk which will deprive him of all his 
courage. He stands for reform, at this date, certainly, does man ; 
but alone; and his legislative enactments visibly lack that coher- 
ence which might, in special directions, have attended a composite 
voice—a composite voice, that is to say, formed by equality of 
political status within that bachelor mass which is so inaccurately 
described as “the people.” Equality of status is essential to com- 
prehensive reform, one would say, because from the basis of sex 
equality the human will obtains a unified form which relatively to a 
whole sex in subjection is complete and whole. But whilst this 
consummation tarries there is uncertainty; the world thinks con- 
fusedly. Man retains control of the world’s actions, but it is 
doubtful if he any longer controls the world’s thoughts. 

The effect of this hitherto subject half of humanity appearing 
“en masse” for the first time as an active expression of will—for 
all women have now become an expression of will one way or 
another—the first effect of these hitherto unconsidered units ap- 
pearing as an active expression of will must needs be unsettling. 
But it need not have been so much so if man had given woman 
the vote as she wanted it, instead of waiting until she 
wanted it “en masse”—an inaccurate expression which almost ex- 
cuses itself when it is remembered that not only do large numbers 
of women want the vote here, but large numbers of them have 
actually got it elsewhere. The want has now reached danger 
point, almost overpassed it; and yet man tarries, as if the choice 
of giving the vote before a deciding proportion of women had 
become an active expression of will, before the attacking force 
within it had captured the world’s thought, had never lain with him. 
Can it be possible that man really convinces himself that there is 
anything to be gained for him by further delay? 

Man has ever placed too much reliance upon the deciding value 
of physical force. It was, perhaps, part of his destiny that he 
should do so; for under its cover woman crept upon him unawares. 
When, shortiy after the Boer War, Labour, leaping from strength 
to strength of man’s giving reached out suddenly for the finer fruits 
of masculine preserves and got them, men who had anything to 
lose were terribly frightened, for, they said: “Here is our own 
image, and we must bow before it, for, behind it, in overwhelming 
strength, stands that precious fetish of ours, Physical Force.” 

Just then, or maybe it was a little later, woman, leaping from 
weakness into strength, began to clamour at the outer gates for 
one of the least of man’s gifts. But when man heard her, man 
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laughed. “Bah,” said he, “let her screech as long as she likes; 
she has no physical strength behind her claims, she will never 
establish them.” And then, last June, 40,000 women who knew no 
physical force except that which had been brought against them to 
silence them marched to the threshold of victory, practically un- 
protected, through a vast population which, at first, had been wholly 
hostile to them. It was a moral victory, somewhat sharply accen- 
tuated later in the processional fortnight by the need (so supposed) 
of 40,000 troops, and a hundred barriers to protect a concrete 
presentment of an ideal—the physical force ideal. 

Man was too apt to shut himself up in a ring-fence with him- 
self on a pinnacle in the centre of it. His belief was that the 
physical is to the moral as three to one, the exact contrary being 
the case, as Moltke is reported to have opined when discussing the 
moral equipment of the rival armies of France and Germany as it 
stood just before the Franco-German war. Man has found in the 
exercise of force an argument eminently suited to his muscular 
development. With the aid of physical force, generally unaccom- 
panied by any argument of reason, he built up (to use obvious illus- 
trations), Feudalism, War, the Subjection of Woman, and from 
behind these entrenchments looked down superciliously, from the 
vantage ground of his several stations, upon an awed world. This 
chain of conditions which we call Feudalism, War, the Subjection 
of Women, was so well forged to fit every masculine attribute that 
each man felt he held a special link of it, by means of which, if he 
could not be a little god in his county, or on a battlefield, he could 
still be a little god on his hearth. This pleased him mightily as a 
most satisfying adaptation, and did much to strengthen his allegi- 
ance to a system which afforded such varied facilities for the appli- 
cation of it to his tenants, his dependents, his enemy, his wife, or 
his family. Having thus successfully set up a condition of fear 
which could be exploited from every centre of him, man found him- 
self verily made in the image of God, and alone that. It is a soli- 
tary position of eminence he has occupied ever since the world 
began, and wise men gave undue prominence to his rib. 

Physical force has been the central driving power of man. But 
with woman, the central driving force is motherhood. Amidst the 
sordid struggle for the vote, the significance of this central fact has 
been obscured. Woman must, of course, have the vote, but when 
she has got it, far more significant than the incident of the vote 
will be the fact that unable to wait for man’s grudging little gift of 
it, she took her place guand méme. Gradually, as the dignity of 
free mothership dawned upon her, and as s!.: ever increasingly 
recognised the poignant connection between emancipation and the 
proper conduct of mother-work, she rose to supreme place by the 
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side of man (and in spite of him) until there was no place in the 
world’s graces, in the world’s polity, or in the professions that could 
not be equally well filled by her. Woman reached out: unlike the 
Labour Member who leapt from strength to strength, she leapt 
from weakness into strength—a very different matter—and the 
world knows names which, merely to take at random from among 
many that might be cited, disclose absolute mastery of some of the 
world’s chief lifting forces: as Madame Curie in science; Doctor 
Ethel Smyth, in music; Madame Sarah Bernhardt in dramatic art ; 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in administration; Doctor Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson and Mrs. Scharlieb in surgery and medicine; Olive 
Schreiner in constructive philosophy; Mrs. Pankhurst in organiza- 
tion and statesmanship; the late Miss Dorothea Beale and the 
late Miss Florence Nightingale. Consummate craftswomen in 
their various provinces there stand the women. Unencouraged, 
untitled, unbedecked, yet there flame—The Names !—world known. 


It may be remembered that Tennyson’s forecast is :— 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; .... 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time 

Sit side by side, full summ’d in all their powers.” 


Feudalism, War, the Subjection of Women, three corner stones 
of the masculine structure, each one visibly falling into decay. 
Have men ever really considered what that chain of conditions may 
have cost that half-world which had to keep the supply going under 
the ban of it? Have many men thought sympathetically of what 
it may mean to women to see their delicate and dangerous life-work 
immolated upon the scrap-heap of masculine caprice? Masculine 
law would not lead us to suppose that many have. Nor how the 
race, which costs some 5,000 mothers’ lives per year to maintain, 
can be permanently maintained under conditions permanently ad- 
verse? What man can or should make these problems his premier 
study? And now? Is it possible that we have arrived at last at 
that point when it can be said that absolute masculine control has 
ended in the weakening of the man and the failure of his plan? 
Feudalism, War, the Subjection of Women, how obsolete, how very 
crude they already sound! One can almost hear one’s children’s 
grand-children asking incredulous questions about things that once 
were. Man wants to escape; but how can he soar one-winged? 
Haw can he escape, without help, from so much that may once 
have been necessary to his development, but has now, in the pro- 
cess of evolution, become a bar to final progression? He has to 
change his laws, his thoughts, his whole system, his whole nature. 
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Man’s system has made him largely what he is. And it has 
forced woman to be what she often is—parasite, professional adul- 
teress, inefficient mother, society woman, drudge. We have not 
forgotten that but for the driving motive force of motherhood 
within us we should have remained all these things permanently 
and for ever. It is a great thing to be a woman in these days and 
to be able to see, afar off though it may yet be, the dim outline of 
the promised land creeping above the so endless horizon; that so 
endless space which has contained for women nothing, as an alter- 
native to worse. It is something to have lived to know that al- 
though individual woman may traverse any one of the above-men- 
tioned avenues of sorrow, yet that she will not need to; it is good 
that the time is at hand when a woman may be self-damned, but 
will not be sex-damned. 


The feudal idea (meaning roughly an inalienable right 
to possess by force majeure) is passing away. Whilst it 
flourished, it excluded woman, of course. It ought to have 
weakened her; inevitably it has stained her with its alternative of 
parasitism or beggary. But you cannot permanently weaken the 
spiritual force which is contained within motherhood. Feudalism, 
War, the Subjection of Women were not set up by women. Yet 
it is the spiritual force within woman that is breaking them down. 
What can you do with the spirit? It is not to be broken with the 
strength of the arm. Man forgot to remember that. 


Civilization, it has been finely said, stops at the barrier of war. 
And civilization can be stopped also, we suggest, by the absence in 
our midst of that great uplifting of the spirit which moves worlds. 


With the freeing of woman comes, of necessity, peace, and the 
freeing of man. But, in England, at least, man is not yet free; 
he is yet the son of a mother whose whole sex is in bond, himself, 
to that extent, half-slave, chained to his passions as ever bond- 
woman was to his—else he would see that a system of force based 
upon the fears of peoples and persons can only be the first halting 
step of the elementary stages. Must we wait until all men and all 
women have accomplished self-emancipation ; before the tide sets 
definitely against foul and senseless war ; until all grossness of the 
physical force idea, actual and implied, has been banished ? 


The self-freed woman cuts a new path across the worn surface 
of the weary earth. Man remains practically inert, stationary, 
hardly yet able to see that soul of man must reach and touch soul 
of woman before the light comes. Will the light never reach 
him—or is it that destiny has not reserved to man the final guidance 
of the world’s moralities? A half-world moves; propelled by a 
motive power man has not yet met. It is the Mother of Nations, 
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a familiar motive power, but as yet unknown. And, as in his self- 
revelations, as witness at the Royal Commission on Divorce, and as 
with his wars, and his greedy little quarrels, and his grudging little 
vote, she finds man still labouring round the Tittle circle of his out- 
worn passions still trying to do without her. Better far would it 
seem that man should busy himself finding for himself a motive 
power which shall measure hers. For the era of physical force 
recedes. And after? 


Lucy GARDNER PAGET. 














1912. 


COUNTRY COTTAGES 
AND CABINET RESPONSIBILITY. 


SOME political theorists contend that in the interests of good ad- 
ministration each parliamentary head of a department should be 
held solely responsible for his own faults of omission and commis- 
sion; other thinkers defend the present practice, which requires 
the Cabinet to resign if the House of Commons censures the de- 
partmental action of any minister. It was a vote of censure on the 
Secretary of War who had not stocked sufficient cordite, that led 
to the resignation of Lord Rosebery’s Government in the Summer 
of 1895. ; 

It is a nice question in political philosophy, and plausible argu- 
ments can be presented for and against the present system. But 
in any case this may be granted, that the work of the Government 
should be definitely co-ordinated ; that the Cabinet should adopt a 
policy, and each chief of department should carry it into effect, in 
so far as his own department is concerned. 


In fact, this is far from the present practice. Each depart- 
ment of the Government is run as a separate concern, a competing 
undertaking, each a rival suitor for favours from that coy beauty, 
the Treasury, but otherwise regardless of each other’s doings, and, 
it would seem, jealous of each other’s successes. 


Take, for example, the most urgent subject of Rural Housing. 
It is the one pet lamb of the Local Government Board and the 
President, if his speeches are to be taken seriously, regards the 
deficiency of cottages in the country as the greatest of national 
evils. In these last six years of feverish reform, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has achieved the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
and nothing else, for the Rag Flock Act can hardly be called an 
achievement. That Bill, said Mr. Burns, was introduced mainly to 
meet the rural difficulties. There were 78 (rural) authorities with 
4,000 cottages, which had 25 per cent. of these cottages bad, or 
extremely bad. Of 122 rural areas, 54 were deficient in cottages ; 
in 30 villages there was gross overcrowding, and so on, with other 
alarming figures. He asked the House, in conclusion, to allow the 
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Government to keep the pledge he had made on their behalf, so 
that it might be truly said :— 


“We builded better than we knew, 
Unconscious stones to beauty grew.”1 


But if you mentioned Rural Housing to the Board of Agricul- 
ture next door, Lord Carrington was not merely non-committal, but 
disdainful. It is true that Parliament enacted that cottages could 
be built on Small Holdings and Allotments ; and an applicant who 
desires a small holding with a house annexed is “an applicant” 
worthy of all attention. But if by any hint he should suggest that 
he wants a cottage, first and foremost, and will take the allotment 
or small holding as an accessory, the Board of Agriculture is up in 
arms. “The Small Holdings Act is not a Housing Act.” I have 
heard that phrase at the Board of Agriculture in the presence of 
Lord Carrington. It has been uttered repeatedly in my house by a 
Commissioner interviewing would-be small-holders. We know that 
Mr. Burns turned a deaf ear to Lord Carrington’s request for better 
terms for loans; the Board of Agriculture a year or two ago made 
the pathetic confession in its annual report. Now its officials re- 
taliate on the Local Government Board, and warn off every appli- 
cant suspected of desiring, not land with a house, but a house with 
land. 

Next let us turn to the Treasury and the Post Office. The 
Chancellor, in his great speech on Clause 46 of the National Insur- 
ance Bill on the oth November last, drew a moving picture of 
“thousands of people living in these dilapidated leaky cottages, 
running risks of phthisis, enteric, and rheumatism.” He described 
how the Local Government Board used every effort to improve out 
of existence these hot-beds of disease. He told us that “ phthisis, 
enteric, and rheumatism fill thousands of wretched homes in this 
country with death and despair,” and no doubt Mr. Herbert Samuel 
joined in the applause with which his eloquence was greeted. Let 
us then consider what is Mr. Samuel’s departmental view of the 
housing problem. 

The Postmaster-General is by far the largest employer of rural 
labour, and has capital at his disposal beyond the dreams of the 
most avaricious of Dukes. 

The unwritten law of rural England ordains that the employer 
must see to the housing of his workpeople. The cottages are 
“tied” to the farms, because the farmer must provide his men with 
dwelling-places. The gentry build lodges for their gardeners and 
gamekeepers ; anyone who establishes a laundry or printing works, 


1, ‘*Times,’’ 13th May, 1908. Speech on Second Reading. 
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or any industrial enterprise, expects, and is expected, to house his 
men. If there is a shortage of houses, the Parish Council, before 
taking other steps, writes to any employer of a gardener or coach- 
man who has neglected to house his servant. 

This, then, is the well-understood rule, that in a country village, 
every rich employer, able to house his men, should accept the re- 
sponsibility of finding for them house-room as well as employment. 

The Postmaster-General is the one great exception. He knows 
all about the house famine in our villages. He fought an agri- 
cultural constituency, South Oxfordshire, in 1895 and 1900, and in 
those days he made a special study of village life. He represents 
a county constituency now, and though the Cleveland mining vil- 
lages may be adequately furnished with houses, it is very improb- 
able that the agricultural villages in Yorkshire are any better than 
those of the south. Above all, he must have listened to Mr. Burns’ 
speeches explaining how the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 was to bring health and happy homes to the hamlets of Eng- 
land; and to the Chancellor’s indignant indictment of rural in- 
sanitation. 

But the Post Office. is not a Housing Establishment. Mr. 
Samuel’s business is to carry letters and remit money ; it is, indeed, 
to do far too many things to catalogue in this article. But Housing 
is not in the catalogue, and has not yet been forced into it. A few 
years ago the Post Office and the other Government Departments 
were not concerned with wages and conditions of employment. 
They bought their labour in the cheapest market, and gave their 
contracts to the greatest sweater, and they prided themselves on 
their economy, their care for the purses of the taxpayer. That 
“don’t-care” attitude they have been forced to abandon, utterly 
and entirely, and the Local Government Board is now writing round 
to the obscurest of Rural District Councils, explaining the import- 
ance of fair wages clauses in all contracts. The Post Office has 
learnt the economy of fair wages, though its standard for its own 
use is on the moderate side. But its officials are still mid-Victorian 
in their attitude to housing. When Mr. Samuel is approached on 
the matter he replies that any general measure is out of the ques- 
tion: but he will consider special cases. That was his answer to a 
letter from the present writer. Sure enough, only a few weeks 
later the postman who delivers my letters complained to his Rural 
District Councillor, who happens to be my wife, that the Council 
was neglecting its statutory duty under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, of providing adequate housing accommodation in a 
parish of its district. The postman, of course, did not state the 
case in quite that way. He said he wanted to get married, there 
was not—as is well known—a house to let in the village ; was there 
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anything the Rural District Councillor could do to get him a place 
to live in? The obvious reply was that Mr. Herbert Samuel, Post- 
master-General, his employer, in control of unlimited wealth, sub- 
ject only to Mr. Lloyd George, whose concern for the oppressed 
and outcast is unquestioned—had promised only a few weeks before 
to consider—and to consider doubtless meant to remedy—any cases 
of hardship. 

But no. Back came the reply. Mr. Samuel understood that 
the man had found lodgings, furnished lodgings, and was assured 
that he would probably succeed in finding a suitable house within 
a reasonable time. Of course, some day he will, when some old 
villager dies, and the postman has luck in the ballot, so to speak. 
But that is no remedy. Somebody else by that time will be want- 
ing that house, too; there will be 20, 30, 50 applicants ; the Local 
Government Board will, perhaps, be busily considering an applica- 
tion for a housing loan, if the District can be worked up to that 
point. Meanwhile our postman will be crowded into lodgings, 
“encumbrances” arriving in due course, to complicate things with 
inconsiderate landladies, and the Post Office, which could do every- 
thing, does nothing. 

We want postmen’s houses in the villages of England, because 
we want any sort of houses. The Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts do not work. The number of cases of “ Parish Council Cot- 
tages” built by rural authorities since the Act was passed in 1890 
up to 1909 was, according to a memorandum of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, issued in November, 1911, exactly 8; one other autho- 
rity built one in 1910, and two in 1911. And the number of rural 
parishes in England and Wales alone is, I think, something like 
8,000. The Government, by their Housing Act, have not builded 
better than they knew. They have builded, so far, worse than any- 
one could have imagined, because, in fact, they have virtually not 
builded at all. Where the Local Government Board has achieved 
a cottage or two per annum, or sometimes, perhaps, a score, Mr. 
Samuel might order 1,000 at once. They would cost £300,000, 
more or less, and that is a trifle nobody would notice in the Post 
Office returns. It is less than the normal increase of this year over 
last, and next year over this. It is far less than 10 per cent. of the 
net annual income of the concern. A thousand new cottages would 
mean 1,000 fewer families over-crowded, 1,000 wives made com- 
fortable, and two or three thousand children given a healthy up- 
bringing. It would be a sound investment of national income in 
good paying property; it would give a lot of employment, and 
“circulate money,” as the saying is, and it would set up a standard 
of decent housing in many a slummy village where defective roofs 
and damp walls are masked by gay gardens, and picturesque 
porches. 
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We, in the country, want Post Office cottages, because we want 
more cottages, and model cottages. The postmen want Post Office 
cottages, too, because they have got to live in these over-crowded 
villages, by order of the Postmaster-General, and sometimes obedi- 
ence to his orders means disease and even death. 

I have before me a statement made as recently as May, IgII, 
by the Postmen’s Federation. It recites that employers, such as 
Mine-owners, Railway Companies, etc., house their workpeople ; 
that the Police Authorities do the same; so there is a good, solid 
precedent for Governmental action ; that the P.O. requires its men 
to live near to their work for obvious reasons, and it does not add, 
as it might, that the P.O. does now actually house its Postmasters 
when it happens to suit its own book to do so. When the P.O. 
builds post offices in a town, the upper floors are often not needed 
for offices, and the Postmaster is required to live in them, and is 
charged 14 per cent. of his salary as rent. So the Postmaster- 
General cannot assert that his is never a Housing Department. All 
he can maintain is that he is a Housing Department only for his 
own official convenience, and never under any circumstances ex- 
pressly for the good of the public, or the benefit of the country, or 
the well-being of his staff. ‘ That, no doubt, is true. 

But his staff are not content. Let us take the Dorset cases 
given in the memorandum. 

At Alton Pancras, Dorchester, where a postman was ordered 
to live, there was no house to be obtained, the postman was “ trans- 
ferred,” and what happened to the letters which he ought to be 
delivering is not reported. At Little Bredy no house could be got 
nearer than three miles; so this man, apparently married, was also 
transferred ; the present postman is unmarried, and when he marries 
he must clear out, too. At Longburton there is no house for the 
postman, and he had to postpone his marriage till a death fortu- 
nately provided a vacant cottage. 

Take Lincolnshire: At Wragby, the postman has been turned 
out of a damp cottage two miles from his office, and there is no 
other within 4 miles. He is at work already between 6.15 am. 
and 7.25 p.m. At Moortown, the postman and his family live in a 


. four-roomed house, and are compelled to take a lodger ; house held 


subject to this condition, though the rooms are small, damp, and 
without fireplaces. At Wrangle, the postman, his housekeeper, 
and three children are compelled to live in a house with only two 
bedrooms, and so damp as to damage their health, because no other 
house is to be had. 

The home counties are as bad, or worse. Take Surrey:— 
Windlesham postmen ,cannot marry: if they have families they 
must live two miles away. Death does not help matters here; no 
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house has been empty for eight years. At Oxted, the postmen 
live in lodgings, because no one can get houses; in Limpsfield, the 
next village, the case is the same, as I have narrated before. 


Cases could be quoted from Cornwall to Northumberland, and 
from Kent to Shropshire. In Scotland things are as bad; in Ire- 
land worse. Here is a case in the staccato style of the report :— 


“ Sallins, Co. Kildare. Man ordered to live at Sallins. Sub- 
postmaster reported no vacant houses, or even decent lodgings. 
Man continually asked why he disobeyed instructions to live 
at Sallins. Finally ordered to take up residence. Some old 
walls roofed, making an apology for a house, which man took, 
badly situated and damp. Himself, wife and child ill through 
condition of house. Now in a better house, but costs 6s. a 
week. Wife dead: child delicate, as a result of bad housing.” 


If the Postmaster-General knew all these tragedies, it will be 
said, of course, he would bestir himself. He is a humane man; his 
fight for the Children’s Charter made his reputation as a statesman. 
These cruel orders, this callous neglect, are the fault of sub- 
ordinates. I wish I could believe this, but I am quoting, as I said, 
from a statement by the Postmen’s Federation, and that statement 
is a memorial addressed to the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, M.P., 
Postmaster-General, and it has been fully and carefully considered 
by him. Mr. Samuel, I am sure, means well, but his bureaucracy 
is too many for him. They can’t bother to do their duty, and the 
Postmaster-General gives way before their official obstinacy. 


The final decision made in regard to this memorial, and cour- 
teously communicated to me on December 20th, in a letter from 
Mr. Samuel, which he authorises me to publish, is that building 
cottages for postmen “ would involve the Post Office in great diff- 
culty,” because “the houses provided officially, and the rent asked 
for them, would form a sort of standard” (precisely what we Hous- 
ing Reformers want), “and postmen who were less comfortably 
housed, or who paid more rent, would feel justified in requiring that 
the Postmaster-General should intervene on their behalf also.” He 
fears that this proposal would “lay a heavy burden on the shoulders 
of the taxpayer,” and therefore he would “ not be justified in urging 
a change of policy upon the Treasury.” But what if the chief of 
the Treasury urge a change of policy on Mr. Samuel? That might 
make a difference! 

What is wanted is some settled policy ; the Housing Reformers 
in the Cabinet should have it out with the Anti-housers amongst 
their colleagues, and the Cabinet should make up its mind once for 
all whether Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Burns are to demand better 
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cottages, and Mr. Samuel and Mr. Runciman’s officials are to refuse 
to supply them. Of his own policy I cannot yet speak, though the 
proposed Cottage Bureau, and the recently appointed Departmental 
Committee on plans for cottages on small holdings are indications 
of a change for the better. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (under Providence and Mr. 
Asquith) is popularly supposed to rule the British Empire. Is it 
too much to ask him to keep his own colleagues in order ? 


EDWARD R. PEASE. 








APRIL. 


THE 
WILLIAM PENN MEMORIAL, 1911. 


THE report of the Pennsylvania Society of New York, on the 
Memorial erected by the Society in London to the memory of 
William Penn, is a remarkable production, even among its note- 
worthy and admirably illustrated Year Books, issued during the 
past decade. The Report is the histroy of a pilgrimage. The 
pilgrims were the Executive Committee of the Society, and their 
Mecca was Allhallows Church, Barking-by-the-Tower. In that 
Church, a baby, born in the neighbourhood, was baptized “ Wil- 
liam,” after his father, Sir William Penn, an admiral who had seen 
much service, and some vicissitudes of fortune. The christening 
took place on the 23rd of October, 1644. Just two hundred and 
sixty-seven years thereafter, that is to say, in 1911, on July 13th, 
at half-past three in the afternoon, the Memorial was dedicated 
with all befitting solemnity to the memory of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, the wise administrator whom the.land of 
his adoption and the land of his birth equally delight to honour. 

At the ceremony, the Pennsylvania Society was represented 
by Colonel Thompson, the able and accomplished President, and 
Mr. Barr Ferree, the Secretary, while Dr. James M. Beck repre- 
sented the Governor of Pennsylvania. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Lady Mayoress, and Sir Henry C. Buckingham were pre- 
sent, and the special service was arranged with the approval of 
the Bishop of London. 

It is a trite saying that Time is the great healer. Not only 
the occasion, but the place of the service, suggest curious reflec- 
tions. The baby of 1644 had grown into an athletic youth of 17, 
and was pursuing his studies in Oxford. But he developed pro- 
nounced tastes in other directions than athletics. The Church in 
which he was baptized grew weaker in her appeal to him. There 
was a strong dash of the mystic in his temperament. He had 
points of striking resemblance to General Gordon, of Chinese and 
Khartoum celebrity. “The light within,” his own phrase, became 
Penn’s guide, which he followed with unswering fidelity. He was 
sent down from Oxford for Nonconformity. But he carried un- 
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orthodoxy much further. Before many years he was an aggressive 
proselytiser. He definitely attached himself to the Quakers at 
the age of twenty-three. After his Oxford career had been cut 
short he had served for a short period in the Navy; he had tra- 
velled and studied for a time at Lincoln’s Inn. But nothing had 
power to divert his attention for long from theological controversy. 
And in 1668 the first of Penn’s numerous works appeared. This 
was “Sandy Foundations Shaken.” In this book he tilted fear- 
lessly against the Athanasian doctrines of the Trinity, the atone- 
ment, and the Calvinistic theory of justification. For this per- 
formance he was committed to the Tower. We need not imagine 
that the prospect had overwhelming terrors for him. As a boy of 
eleven he had seen his father carried off to the same destination 
on the charge that he had come home without permission soon 
after capturing Jamaica. 

The young theologian employed his time in prison in writing 
another book, which he called “No Cross, No Crown.” It was an 
eloquent exposition of the Christian duty of self-sacrifice. The 
author’s father prevailed with the Duke of York to intercede for 
him, and he was released in 1669, being then twenty-five years of 
age. He suffered various short terms of imprisonment, and no 
little persecution. Notwithstanding his friends at Court, he made 
himself obnoxious to the authorities owing to his efforts on behalf 
of the Quakers. It must not be forgotten that these were some of 
the darkest years in English history. But for his powerful friends, 
Penn’s career would have been short. Chief Justice Scroggs was 
disgracing the ermine and our common humanity, by a succession 
of monstrous cruelties, and Jeffreys was beginning to cover him- 
self with infamy. Our readers will observe that the Bishop of 
London was not influenced by narrow prejudices, or he would have 
discouraged the holding of a special service in memory of this 
stormy petrel of dissent. 

But for the new departure which Penn made at the age of 
thirty-eight his name would probably have been forgotten, even 
if his head was spared—and the latter contingency was increasingly 
improbable. In 1682 Penn obtained letters patent conferring 
upon him grants of East New Jersey and Pennsylvania. As pro- 
prietor and Governor he was invested with executive and legis- 
lative power. The Constitution and Code of Laws for the Colony 
were the joint work of Penn and the famous Algernon Sydney. 
All modes of religious worship were tolerated, provided they were 
compatible with monotheism. Penn sailed for America during the 
year in which he received his grant. In the same year, too, he 
made a treaty with his red skin neighbours, the Lenni Lenape 
Indians. Probably no treaty ever made by the highest contracting 
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parties in Europe was more scrupulously respected than this com- 
pact. Penn’s treatment of the Indians was uniformly sympathetic ; 
his whole system of management of the Colony was contrived with 
a single eye to the welfare, not only of his own people, the first 
colonists, but of the immigrants, mostly from the North of Europe, 
as well as from this country. 

The most recent testimonial to his stewardship is the memo- 
rial of last year. A large number of his descendants were present 
at the various functions, concluding with a banquet, for which the 
Duke of Sutherland graciously lent Stafford House—a token. of 
his sympathy with the great nation—our kindred beyond the sea— 
and with the object of this special mission. 

It is not too much to say that in the long history of pilgrim- 
ages there is no instance of one that was conducted under so 
many favourable conditions. The pilgrims brought an atmosphere 
of geniality and tact with them. A ready response was found on 
this side. They were received with the greatest cordiality.- In 
such surroundings the eloquence and diplomatic gifts of the Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thompson, found their appropriate environment. 
The banquet was one of the successes of the late season. In the 
preparation for this great function, in inviting the right people, in 
arranging for speeches from just those who can do credit to such 
an occasion gracefully; as well as for the entire mise en scine - 
throughout, it is impossible to over-estimate the services of the 
Secretary, Mr. Barr Ferree. 

Rarely is the Secretary of a Society seen with such an admir- 
able equipment. Mr. Ferree has the suavity of an aide-de-camp, 
the breeziness of a flag lieutenant, and the resourcefulness of an 
impresario. The Society is to be congratulated on the Secretary 
as much as the Secretary on the Society. Such visits, rightly 
considered, are much more than occasions for junkettings, pretty 
speeches, and the volleying of compliments by cable during simul- 
taneous repasts, dinner in England, and high tea in America. These 
are merely the outward and visible signs of inward and invisible 
bonds, that continually strengthen the affection between the mem- 
bers of a race which, despite many subjects of friction, the sun- 
dering sea has never really divided. Those who endeavour to bind 
those silken bonds are ambassadors in the best sense. They are 
unpaid ambassadors not infrequently endowed with talents which 
duly accredited Ambassadors might envy. 


W. DURRAN. 











ANTIDRAMA: A DIATRIBE. 


AMONG many indications of moral and intellectual enfeeblement and 
emptiness in our time, the increased and increasing frequentatiop 
of theatres seems to me one of the most significant and discouraging. 
Excepting among slow-witted and uneducated people, such shows 
always have been, and will be, regarded merely as means of amuse- 
ment ; and even for amusement they will never be greatly haunted 
but by mis-educated and ill-employed persons. I am aware that 
at various times in the progress of peoples, attempts have been 
made to develop the theatre and endow it with higher functions and 
faculties; and, now and again, they may have succeeded—for a 
season ; but, such success has always been more apparent than real, 
and has never lasted, nor can it ever last, very long. 

Though the “arts,” of whatever kind, are not the end and aim 
of man’s life, yet are they often its choice by-product and enduring 
memorial,—even, sometimes, its vital seed and means of continu- 
ance. But drama is not art. The essence of art is truth perfected 
in beauty ; the drama is compounded of affectation and simulation 
—muimicry, make-believe ; which Macaulay, in his callow youth, re- 
garded as the essential element of poetry. Excepting as an ama- 
teur, once and away—for even to a philosopher occasional fooling 
is recreative—no man of artistic faculty will spend himself on the 
theatre without waste and disappointment ; nor will any man, un- 
less either blind to the beauty and wealth of nature and art, or 
sated and indolent with superfluity, spend much time and money 
there. 

Strong-hearted and high-thoughted peoples, in their vigour, 
have never been theatrical, and some have been eminently anti- 
theatrical ; to wit, the Israelites and Scots, in their religious or pon- 
dering period, and the ancient Romans, so long as they were doing 
world’s work; poets of action they, with little of the play-actor 
in their blood! When men have most been men, the actor’s calling 
has not been held for nobling or ennobling. 

The Church and Stage? Yes! and the fox and the goose 
shall lie down together, and they twain shall be one flesh—without 
feathers. The drama has never been religious, in our modern 
world, nor will be so; whenever it has dealt in even the idols of 
religions,—their dogmas, myths, personifications, etc—it has 
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cheapened and degraded them, making a show of them openly, 
clothing them with vanity and self-seeking; landing them on the 
street, and rolling them into the gutter in the end. 

The ancient Greek drama! Well! but that was long ago— 
before Caxton and his types, before linen paper and the pen of 
the ready writer; and, even so, the best poetic mind of Greece did 
not love it. If an exception, it was one which has not yet become 
the rule; and, in fact, it went the way which I have noted above, 
#Eschylus and Sophocles, with their stately buskins, being ousted 
presently by Euripides, with his messy “droppings of warm tears,” 
and commonplaces to fetch the groundlings, and after him the 
deluge. 

There was one mighty Greek, indeed, the grandest poet of 
them all, who adopted somewhat of the dramatic form for his 
purpose, and still lives (though mostly as a byword and foolishness) 
in the mouths of men; but he was its master, not its slave, and no 
manager or stage-society has ever contemplated putting one of 
his quasi-dramas on the boards for profit or edification. No! And 
I was told by one of those who taught my youth “come l’uom 
s’eterna,” that there are never alive at once more than half-a-dozen 
readers of Plato. That estimate is now, perhaps, out of date; but, 
all the same, Plato’s views of theatres and censors may be worth 
repeating here. 

In that ideal Commonwealth of his imagining,—where the 
State was to appoint every man to his proper work (and see that 
he did it, as well as that he got a living wage for it), and the work 
of the wiser was to guide and govern the less wise, to an extent 
which poor, muddled-witted anarchy-loving humanity has not yet 
learned to tolerate (though it will presently, or vanish from under 
the moon),—in Plato’s realm, mimicry, if allowed in public, was to 
be limited to the actions of “brave, temperate, pious, generous- 
hearted men,” with strict prohibition of imitating conduct illiberal 
and base, lest the performers and spectators should be subcon- 
sciously moulded and defiled thereby. “A man of the right sort,” 
says he, “will gladly represent any noble speech or action, especi- 
ally that of a wise and prudent man, not easily misled by ailments 
or love or strong drink, but he will be reluctant to play the part of 
a base person, both from his conscious inability to imitate well 
what is foreign to his character, and also from his instinctive aver- 
sion to mould himself on and stand among those whom he 
despises in his heart.” On the other hand, a “depraved man will 
be ready to imitate anything, even in public, however ignoble—not 
only the actions and speech of mean men, but likewise those of 
brutes, and noises of inanimate things; not regarding anything as 
unworthy of him.” 
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We find, however, presently, that every man “of the right 
sort” would be given better employment than mimicry, even of 
noble conduct—namely, work demanding (and worthy of) his best 
faculties; but, as for him of the wrong sort, the merely “clever 
fellow,” whose “talents enable him to mimic everything, and put on 
all insipidity,—if such a person were’to come into our State, and 
wish to show us his dramas, we would treat him civilly, as a good- 
natured and wonderful and charming fellow ; but, all the same, we 
would have to tell him that we had no place for him, and could 
not allow him in our Republic; and so we would send him away, 
anointed with oil, and crowned with a chaplet of wool, to some 
other State, where they might want such people’ For our own 
entertainment, if we should need any in that kind, we would sum- 
mon a more austere and less pleasing poet and mythologist, to show 
for us worthy actions by appropriate words and gestures.” 

Thus, it begins to be apparent, this grandfatherly Greek polli- 
tical philosopher would have censured out of existence—not only 
all our modern plays, both the vacuous and the problemical, but 
also (and more swiftly) all the playlets and playthings and miscel- 
laneous trash and twaddle of our music-halls and other glorified 
punch-and-judy shows. Yes! and, when we find ourselves in a 
similarly happy State, wherein each of us shall be provided with his 
or her proper work (appropriate to the faculties of the individual, 
and productive for the common benefit), and with just wages and 
due recreation,—not under a smoke-pall, but canopied by “the 
eternal sky, full of light and of deity,’—then we may be equally 
censorious. Having got wisdom incarnated and made supreme, 
and our practice made perfect, we shall not need the dramatist, 
either to make life tolerable or to break up our “ moralities.” Un- 
happily, as both we and Plato know, such a State “exists only in 
our reason, having never been established on earth,” hitherto. 

In modern times, two alone among the master-minds (of let- 
ters) have devoted themselves to the theatre——the one for bread, 
the other “per diletto”; and both despised it finally. 

The earlier and greater (but less developed) of them, the im- 
measurable man, Shakespeare, finding play-writing the most accept- 
able work offered to him in the wilderness of this world, wandered 
among the multitude in a cloud of thoughts that were not their 
thoughts, and in a cloak of thoughts which they could appropriate ; 
and, putting some of both into his dramas, he left us a priceless 
heritage ; but, for himself, he thought so little of it, that he left it 
mere play-house litter, and went home to his birth-place, with his 
savings and a whole world of unspoken thought and unused 
faculty, to enjoy rural amenities and the position of a country 
gentleman. The entire cargo of dramas was, as it seems, of less 
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account to him than a bauble coat-of-arms. Yet he knew—none 
better !—of what immortal stuff he was made, and, in that book of 
confessions, in which he has revealed and hidden in strange, sweet, 
mournful music all the secrets of his soul, he has left record of his 
self-knowledge; and also of the slight esteem in which he and 
England, in her strenuous and ambitious adolescence, held the 
theatre. 


“ Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, held cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new, 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 

Askance and strangely.” ... . 


“QO, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means which public manners breeds, 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


Those are not the only indications of his attitude toward the stage ; 
but the Sonnets are not a designed autobiography, and the life that 
is woven into them, like the colours of the rainbow, is not to be 
shown by samples. 

Of Goethe's ripe conviction of the vanity of play-acting there 
is record in plain prose, namely in his “ Meister’s Travels,” where 
he has enshrined some of his profoundest and subtlest thought. In 
the Province of Education the Traveller says to his Conductor: “I 
see here provision made for much that is to be desired ; but among 
all your buildings I have not noted one that seemed intended for 
the drama.”—-The Overseer replies: “There is no such building 
in the whole Province. The drama depends on the existence of 
an idle multitude, and we have none; birds of that feather, if they 
do not fly away of their own accord, we dispatch quickly over the 
borders. We thought out the matter carefully, and we concluded 
that none of those whom we would keep as pupils would be dis- 
posed, by shamming mirth or grief, to excite in others emotions, 
untrue in themselves, and not growing out of their life at the 
moment, for the sake of a doubtful gratification. Such juggleries 
we regard as dangerous, and not consistent with our earnest pur- 


poses.” .. . On Wilhelm suggesting “that this far-stretching art 
promotes all the others,” he is told: “Nowise so! it employs the 
others and degrades them.” . . . For instance, “a painter, in such 


society, is lost . . . and so also the musician.” But, “here and 
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there a gift of mimicry will manifest itself, with irresistible desire 
to ape the characters and forms and gestures and speech of others. 
When we find such a case, we watch the pupil carefully, and, if his 
bias persists and he develops talent in that sort, we send him away 
to foreign parts, where there are theatres, that he may hasten, like 
duck on pond, to the quack-quacking and gibble-gabbling of his 
kind.” Whereon, Wilhelm thought of his own experiences on the 
stage, and blessed the good men who were wise enough to spare 
their pupils such pain, and, on principle and conviction, to banish 
such folly from their lives. The Poet-editor interpolates with a 
show of reluctance and protest, “that he, too, has expended more 
life and faculty, in many senses, on the Theatre than was right— 
would these men convince him that it has all been for naught ?” 


Such are the considered judgements, in ve the Theatre, of the 
two out of three lord justices of the Court of Intellect who have 
heard the case, together with the not-doubtful opinion of the third 
of said three. Each of them spoke during, or soon after one of the 
most conspicuous blooming-times of stage-drama; and they all 
agree that its blossoms are—-paper-flowers. Doubtless, there have 
been judges of lower degree who have maintained the contrary ; 
holding, apparently, that highest beauty is made, not born; that 
the truest commendation of the natural flower is Sarah the cook’s: 
“Almost equal to the best artificials, ma’am”; that the “garden- 
hat” excels the “carpet-bed” of the lawn by as much as (in the 
same estimation) the latter excels the green “splendour of spears ” 
by the river, or the artlessly massed and scattered vitality of alp 
and woodland ; that the fairest bloom and beauty of humanity is 
reared between the footlights and scenes of stages; in fine, that 
development of mankind is to be expected from imitation of stage- 
improved imitation-men. With such I have no argument. They 
seem to me of those “che mai non fur vivi”; who pass through 
life as “merely players,” and, even in the last scene of it (toe 
grimly tragic for some of them), cannot ignore the spectators. 
Non ragioniam di lor! 


It is the inveterate and inevitable defect of stage drama, that 
the properties overpower the poet. No matter how you may cen- 
sorize and fetter it, or liberate and encourage it, you will never 
make it aught but a simulacrum pretending to be alive. The 
censor business, indeed, under our present social conditions, is too 
despicable even for laughter,—provoking scornful regard only be- 
cause it stands for absurdity in power; and no amendment of the 
form or personnel of it will render it venerable. What it sup- 
presses will always be of more value than what it allows. But, 
though you may liberate the stage, you will not therefore ennoble 
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it. A few poets may be encouraged to write plays dealing with 
various interesting problems of thought and conduct, and a few 
managers may be induced to present such plays; but both parties 
will soon find themselves to have reckoned without their public. 
The stage depends on the play-visiting throng, and the throng 
wants entertainment after its kind; but, it wants not wise living 
nor deep thinking. It will pay to be tickled and titillated where 
most it doth itch; but it will not pay to be harried with thought. 
The public is—what we know it, and the only means of getting a 
better public are breeding carefully and rearing worthily. Which 
when you shall have achieved, it will not waste itself on stage- 
plays, but will enact dramas of life more interesting. 

With dramas which are not dramatic, not being intended for 
representation, I am not here concerned further than to note in 
passing that, even with stage and scenery and actors starved down, 
till they become—not merely survivals, like sundry ex-useful sup- 
posed-ornamental devices with which our simian tailors decorate 
our own sheep’s-clothing, but, more correctly, sheer ghosts of sur- 
vivals: even so, the dramatic form is the most difficult and the 
least effective of the several forms in which a poet can declare 
his message—the bit of truth, exalted and refined into beauty, by 
virtue of which he is a poet; and that, the greater the poet, the 
less congenial will he find the stays and starch in which the drama- 
tist works. Whatever a poet may have done greatly in dramatic 
form, he might have done the same more greatly in some other 
form; and more than once has a poet, otherwise of cansiderable 
flight, found himself unable to get off the ground in dramatic gear. 

While I have no hope of the stage ever being anything better 
than it has been, I dream sometimes that a worthier rival of it 
might be created, which would afford ample scope for (among 
others) those few who seek to awaken the rarer intellectual appe- 
. tites of men by writing plays for theatres. There exists in the 
English language, scattered through many books, in prose and 
verse, such a body of eloquence—thoughtful, imaginative, 
inspiring—as, I daresay, no other language, alive or dead, can 
show. Of this the English people, for the most part, are 
utterly ignorant; they do not read it, and, for lack of adequate 
preparation by education and life, few of them would appreciate 
it if brought under their notice in print. The small part of it with 
which they have even a bowing acquaintance lies scattered over 
dramatic literature, where the highest quality is not to be expected 
and the effect of what is found is often broken and smothered by 
its concomitants. But, I shall believe, till the experiment shall 
have been made in vain, that, if this wealth of eloquence were 
sorted out and read and spoken by adequate natural faculty, akin 
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to that which produced it and also developed and trained by exer- 
cise, it would find many audiences worthy to hear it, and able 
to appreciate and respond to it. So, there might, with 
patience and persistence, be developed a School of Eloquence, 
through which the souls of all those who have expressed greatly in 
literature that which they first lived and thought greatly should 
speak continuously to multitudes, who otherwise will never know 
the priceless heritage, which is theirs by right and only awaits the 
quickening of their dormant faculty to enjoy it. A truly royal 
inheritance, of unlimited extent, of which possession by one en- 
riches—not impoverishes—another ; for, as my poet sings: - 

“The more there are to love, the more they love, 

And still the more of wealth possesses each.” 


Is this a morning dream, destined to come true? or will it only 
provoke in readers such tired despair as the play-actor’s elocution 
and functions provoke in the dreamer? 


However that may be, this is sure: that the most exalting 
eloquence, the farthest-reaching thought, and whatever else we 
name the creative “form, which doth the body make”—are of 
value only for provocation and inspiration of action. And the 
ultimate purpose of action, the true being’s end and aim of all of 
us, in so far as we are a/ive in Nature, the Ever-becoming and 
About-to-be—is it not the ennoblement of Man by nurture of 
justice and beauty both in his being and also in his environment ?— 
the uplifting of the person, the nation, and the race ?—the estab- 
lishment over all the habitable earth of that-state of General Well- 
being which Plato conceived and set forth in his book of the 
Republic? To fight for that is the only satisfying work for the 
poet, the maker. To put in a stroke for that, by word and by 
deed, whenever he may, can alone make tolerable his continuance 
here. For, the true poet is an artist—not of words, for words’ 
sake, but—of men, and his work is to create the world-to-come. 


FLAVUS SECUNDUS. 














THE TEUTON. 
(Continued). 


PART II. 


THE SECOND VISION. THE COUNCIL OF NICZA AND THE 
DARK AGES. 


THERE is a city in ancient Bithynia, celebrated in the annals of 
Christianity, where the Council of Nice, more properly Nicza, was 
held in A.D. 325. The Emperor Constantine had left, the Bishops 
had dispersed. Two men stood at the corner of a street, a third 
slowly approached, a tall figure of noble mien, wrapped in a ber- 
nouse of spotless white. 

ARIUS (complacently): The Egyptian. 

EusEBIus: Of a verity ‘tis Alatus, with whom I have 
earnestly talked. 

ArIUs: A rare mind. He has studied every religion. Per- 
haps I might have converted him, but I am banished to Illyricum. 

EUSEBIUS: Constantine shall soon recall thee. 

Artus: Dear Pamphilius, thou art ever my pillar of strength. 

ALATUS: Greeting to ye of the council, dispersed as the 
deities of Egypt. 

EvUSsEBIUS: Dost thou regret the impure Isis? 

ALATUS: My forefathers worshipped the pure and divine. 
The Greek set up his prostitute Aphrodite, and calls his pollution 
Isis. 

EvsEBIUS:: We need know nothing of the Olympian deities. 

ALATUS: He has equally degraded the Assyrian Ishtar and 
the Babylonian Nana, by identifying these once noble inspirations 
with his own lustful goddess. In our sublimest conceptions of 
‘God, he saw only his own disreputable Zeus. Even as he has 
degraded our deities, so does he debase man by his lascivious works 
which pander to the lowest animal passions. 

EvSEBIUS (soothingly): Thou wouldst know more of the 
Son of God? Come under the trees yonder, for the sun is hot, 
although rapidly sinking. 

ALATUS (looking upwards): Oh, all ruling sun! Spirit of 
the world. Power of the word, light of the world! [Turning to 


1. This beautiful invocation is handed down by Macrobius. 
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Eusebius]: Why quarrel over a Trinity conceived by man, when 
God has placed one in the heavens? 


EvsEBIUS: Why worship God’s creation, when thou canst 
worship God himself ? 


ALATUS: The sun reminds me of my God. The Egyptian 
of Thebes called him Amon, he of Memphis, Ptah, he of Ethiopia, 
Kneph. Names given to God, his statues were but emblems of 
God’s presence. 

EUSEBIUS (enquiringly): And Isis? 

ALATUS: She was fruitful nature. The glorious Sothis.was 
but the sign, Isis the symbol of the fertilising flood. If we thanked 
God by adoring his beautiful star, did we more than the Christians 
now do, when they adore graven representations of the Good 
Shepherd, the Dove, the Cross? But he who worships the Greek 
emblems of lust debases himself lower than the animals. 


EuseEBius: I like not the Greek. Let us speak of the Son 
of God. 


ALATUS (entreatingly): Hear, first, thy servant, who had a 
dream yesternight. ° 


EUSEBIUS bowed his head in acquiescence. 


ALATUS: I saw a vast hall, the threshold of the Second Life. 
Far away were beings in the likeness of man. Those nearer at 
hand were of superior fashion. All the lesser intelligent were quite 
still, while among the more gifted, the greater number were un- 
easy. Over all the unquiet hung clouds more or less dense. A 
hideous thing continually changing its distorted form followed by 
a dread shadow now appeared. Their passage over all under the 
clouds increased their pain. I heard a soft voice: “Man has not 
made himself. He is that which he is. According to his gifts and 
the use he made of them will he be judged. From the thistle, 
thorns. From the fig tree, figs. The wicked can only work out 
their redemption by suffering in proportion to the evil they have 
wrought.” 

The scene changed. I was among the benefactors of man- 
kind. I recognised a group of Egyptians. The belief in the 
punishment of the wicked after death, in the glorious conception 
of the second life was so pregnant of good to the after-world that 
the lustre of heaven adorned their countenances. I saw some 
Iranians gathered together in three groups. The first were Hindus, 
of times before philosophy had sown its tares. They were sincere, 
devout, and pious men, with a glory of light over them. The con- 
ception that the human soul emanated from, and was a part of the 
Creator’s, was accounted to them as a step upwards towards the 
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truth. Among the second group I heard Zoroaster declare that 
God was the Good Mind of the Universe. The good principle 
innate in man, influencing him to good actions. Near at hand, the 
third group. I heard Gautama preaching universal charity, hu- 
mility, and mercy. He was the first to teach that all men are 
brethren. That he knew no God was his misfortune, not his fault, 
indicated by the mild, soft light, which rested on him. There was 
another group of noble men, the Hebrew prophets, bathed in the 
resplendence of heaven. I looked on one illustrious form. The 
Crucified. Coruscations of light continually flashed on and around 
him. He had taught man his duty to his fellow man. I heard 
the silvery voice, “ Behold the great and the greatest of the earth.” 


EUSEBIUS meekly folded his robe about him, but said nothing. 
ARIUS: I have not taught thee that. 


ALATuUS: Listen yet awhile. A landscape appeared, barren 
rocks and stunted trees. Everything harsh, rugged, and sterile. I 
saw men digging for water. They obtained just sufficient for 
existence. During long ages they probed, examined, and explored. 
Weary as they were, they never cursed God, but there was a sweet 
sound in the air, the echo of their prayers and praises heaven- 
wards. At last the rocks opened, when the music of the running 
waters entranced them. The valleys listened to the wondrous 
melody, and answered with their bubbling springs. All nature 
rejoiced. The hills lost their barrenness, the valleys became smil- 
ing fields, and the branches of the trees bowed in gratitude, laden 
with fruit. A sandy waste now appeared. A great lake of water 
was its eastern boundary. Men approached. They diverted the 
water into the sand; behold beautiful gardens. More men came. 
They had larger heads, but smaller hearts. They first tasted the 
water. They drew off, some doubtingly, which the Thing and the 
Shadow covertly salted. Their sand became a muddy waste. They 
eyed jealously the gardens, and directed their muddy liquid towards 
them, but not without resistance, for I saw the owners struggle 
until they fell. All then became an offensive waste. I saw Baal 
of Phoenicia, Chemosh of Moab, Molech of Ammon, at work as of 
yore, but masked—torturing, burning, maiming, and slaughtering 
Christians. 


EUSEBIUS and ARIUS stood speechless and horrified. 


SS 


S$ 





ALaTus: Again the scene changed. I saw flowers and fruit 
in a small hall together, with people adorning their persons and 
partaking of the food. They were Christians. The flowers 
withered, the fruit decayed at their touch. While wondering at 
this curious sight, I saw the Thing and the Shadow pass and re- 
pass over them. There were a few who also took of the flowers 
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and fruit. Neither the Thing nor the Shadow had any influence 
over them. The flowers and fruit were all on one side, all of 
Heathen or Jewish growth. I looked on the other side: behold, 
nothing but heaps of garbage. I marvelled at the sight of this 
harvest of Christianity. Learned Bishop, canst thou interpret my 
dream ? 

EUSEBIUS (sadly): I can guess its bearing. 

ARIUS, whose eyes were filled with tears, said gently, interpret 
thyself. 

ALATUS: The first landscape represents the Heathen and 
Jewish world. The water, the blessing accruing from belief in 
God. The second landscape, or the desert, is the Christian world. 
The Few are sincere men. (Here Alatus bowed reverently to his 
hearers.) Those with large heads, false teachers. The muddy 
liquid, doctrines, and dogmas. The wastes symbolise the evil 
which must follow religious strife. The Hideous Thing is Hypoc- 
risy personified. The Dread Shadow, Faithlessness. 


ARIUS (breathlessly): And the Mask? 


ALATUS: Had the features of your God of Love. Know 
that all the cruelty, horror, and misery of the past world will be 
repeated seven-fold in the time to come, to uphold a doctrine 
opposed to the teachings of the Son of your God, without authority 
of Holy Writ, but sanctioned by your pagan emperor. 


EUSEBIUS (covering his face): Not pagan. 
ALATUS: The varnish of the Greek is but skin deep. 
Arius: The Christians will yet be true to their God. 


ALATUS: So long as they preach that which they do not 
perform, so long will their works remain subject to the Thing and 
the Shadow.. [Then, raising both his hands]: The darkness of 
Christian Hypocrisy and Faithlessness will fall like a pall over the 
Western World, and will endure for a week of centuries twice told. 
Without another word he rushed away, and..... . I awoke with 
a shudder. 


THE THIRD VISION: THE SLAV, THE TEUTON. 


Inexpressibly depressed, the vision of the past still claimed 
my thoughts. Who, then, is the Japhet worthy to continue the 
work of Shem? 

Not the Slav, whose name is said to have once signified glory, 
has been degraded to a term of servitude. Their once powerful 
branches on the Suevic Sea have long since been exterminated or 
absorbed. The Porussi, a name meaning near the Russ, were located 
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to the far north-east. Their name lives in Prussia. They martyred 
Bishop Adalbert, of Prague, in A.D. 997. 250 years later the 
Teutonic Knights converted them with fire and sword. Warmia, or 
Ermeland, Pomesania, Pogesania, Samland, Culmerland, and Sassen 
land, were all within the territory of the Porussi. Pomerelia was 
occupied by the Wends. The Wilzen and Obotrites held modern 
Mecklenburg. The Sorben were located below the Wilzen, and 
roamed the forests and plains where Halle and Magdeburg now 
stand. Brannibor, now Brandenburg, was the capital of the 
Hevelli on the Havel. The Daleminzii possessed the course of the 
middle Elbe. The Redarii held the Priegnitz. To the east were 
the Letts, the ancient people of Lithuania, Livonia, etc. The 
Sorben were conquered by the Saxon Emperor, Henry the Fowler, 
when the Saale became the boundary between the Teuton and the 
Slav. Two centuries later, Albrecht-the-Bear stormed Branden- 
burg, while Henry the Lion subdued the Slavs to the north and 
north-west. Albrecht was made the first Margrave of Branden- 
burg, 1152. Happy remnant of Obotrites, Matilda, daughter of 
Henry the Lion, and grand-daughter of our own Henry II., became 
the bride of your prince, and saved you from utter extinction. Their 
chief stronghold Mikilinburg gave henceforth its name to their 
land, which became a Christian Duchy. The Slavonian nations, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the once great Poland, exist no longer. 
Slovenian Illyria is under Austrian sway, and Lausatia forms part 
of Saxony and Prussia. Servia and Bulgaria may come to some 
importance! ! ! As for the Slavs of Russia, they were governed 
by the House of Ruric for nearly 800 years. The sister of the last 
of that illustrious Gothic Dynasty was the mother of the Roma- 
nows, the blood of whose descendants being again regenerated by 
the Teuton, a child of Oldenburg, from the Saxon Wittekind. 
Who, then, is the Japhet? the inheritor of the Light, if not the 
greatest of all peoples, the pre-eminent among all the Japhetic 
races, the noble Teuton, better known to us as the Goth, the Saxon, 
the Frank, the Burgundian, the Allemanni, the Norse. All families 
of the same ancestry, the mere mention of whose glorious names 
reminds us of the line of demarcation between the old and the new 
world, and brings us to times full of pregnant memories, for these, 
the mighty of the earth, are the ancestors of all the dominating 
powers of the Western world. They were already a great people 
when the civilised world became cognisant of their existence. The 
Ingzevones, Isteevones, and Hermiones, are but fanciful, classical 
designations. A century or two after Tacitus, the individual tribes 
coalesced, and became known as the Saxons, Franks, and Goths. 
These were again the Hegelingen, the Niebelungen, the Walfinger 
of the Niebelungenlied, which Epic, a combination of history and 
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myth, sings of the early Frank and Burgundian. Under Charle- 
magne, the various Germanic kingdoms were welded into one em- 
pire, but the history of Germany proper begins with the Treaty of 
Verdun, A.D. 843. The Germans are known as the Deutschen, 
from the Gothic word Thuida, people. The Franks, however, know 
them only by the immortal name gallicised of the Allemanni, as 
graceful as it is the highest compliment they can pay their brothers 
towards the rising sun. The confederacies, leagues, and coalitions ; 
their endless wars, the rise and fall of the various tribes; their 
ceaseless movements culminating in the great migrations, can only 
be likened to a vast kaleidoscopic picture in such endless combina- 
tion and variation, that the classical authorities, who were not cele- 
brated as ethnologists, may well be excused if they mixed Slav, 
Celt, and German. Even in our days, the illustrious Germanic 
Cimbri, of the northern peninsular, the fearless Celtic Boii and 
Senones, from the Liger and Sequana, are called by some writers 
Celts and Germans respectively. In Czsar’s times, there was a 
renowned name, the Suevian Confederacy, said to have been able 
to furnish 1,000 warriors from each of its 100 cantons. Suevic was 
applied to all the tribes between the Vistula and the Elbe, the 
Baltic, and the Danube. The Baltic had long been known as the 
Suevic Sea, perhaps from the Suiones who occupied Sweden. The 
Germanic Semnones, not to be identified with the Celtic Semnones, 
located east of the Elbe, and on both banks of the Ider, was the 
most important tribe. The Hermunduri, from whom the Thurin- 
gians, lived below the Semnones. They fought with the Catti for 
the salt springs on the Saale, already in the 1st Cent. A.D., and 
who were located in modern Hesse. The Marcommanni were on 
the Danube, their allies, the Quadi, eastwards. Beyond the Oder, 
the Vandili of Pliny. They included the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Burgundiones, the Heruli, and the Rugii. All the foregoing be- 
longed to the Suevian League. The great victory of the Cheruski, 
(to whom the Harzgau belonged), under their immortal Hermann, 
A.D. 9, threw this confederacy into the shade. Internal dissen- 
sions brought about its dissolution. The southern tribes grouped 
again as the Marcommannic League. They expelled the Celtic 
Boii from Bohemia. In the 4th century their name also disap- 
peared. The Goths absorbed them. The nucleus of the Alemanni 
consisted of certain tribes, once belonging to the Suevian con- 
federacy. They perpetuated this renowned name in the regions of 
the Black Forest, hence Swabia and Schweiz or Switzerland. There 
were two celebrated tribes, who generally kept aloof from con- 
federations. The Batavi, a branch of the Catti, who migrated 
to the Waal already in the 2nd century B.C., to whom the capital 
of the Dutch Colonial Empire owes its name, and the Longobardi, 
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who gave their name to Lombardy. About A.D. 200, the Goths 
on the Baltic, probably from famine, migrated south-east as far as 
the Black Sea. They included the Vandals, Burgundiones, Heruli, 
and others. The Goths separated into the Ostro and Visigoths. 
All these attacked the Empire with such success that Aurelian was 
compelled to give them Dacia, A.D. 270. In the 2nd—3rd century 
the Sigambri, who had vainly tried in Czsar’s times to obtain foot- 
ing in Gaul, the Chamavri, Catti, with others, coalesced. They 
were the Franks. Beyond the Rhine northwards, the Chauci, 
Frisii, and others amalgamated. They were the Saxons. In the 
following century, coming events cast their ominous shadows west- 
ward. The Huns of Mongol stock, like a devouring host of locusts, 
swarmed across the Wolga, finally overthrowing the Ostrogothic 
kingdom, then weakened by fratricidal wars. The Goths crossed 
the Danube, two years later they helped to overthrow Valens, on 
the plains of Adrianople, A.D. 378, and shook the empire to its 
foundations. Theodosius willed the division of the empire, for its 
better preservation, but in vain. His two unworthy sons, 
who came to power in A.D. 395, proved utterly  in- 
competent. In A.D. 406 the Vandals, Burgundiones, with 
other tribes known as Suevi, together with the Alani, of 
Sarmatian origin, who had been driven west by the Huns, 
forced the Rhine and the Pyrenees, while Alaric, the Visigoth, 
marched into Italy and stormed the Capital. The Burgundians 
settled in Alsace and Lorraine. The Vandals entered Spain, 409, 
when ancient Betica became Vandalusia, now Andalusia. The 
composite Suevi occupied the north-west, fraternising with the 
Basques, while the Alani took possession of the Ebro. The Franks 
founded their kingdom in Gaul. To get rid of the Visigoths, 
Honorius gave Ataulph his sister Placidia to wife, and suggested 
Spain as a suitable field for his energies. He then founded the 
Visigothic Kingdom in 414, conquered the Alani, hence Gothalania 
or Catalonia. His successors not only expelled the Vandals, who 
retired to Africa in 429, but extended their kingdom over Aqui- 
tania, as far as the Loire. Meanwhile the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa became so powerful that Genseric, in 455, attacked the Wes- 
tern Empire by sea, and plundered Rome, sparing both city and 
people. The Huns now attacked the Eastern Empire. Con- 
stantinople was only saved by its fortifications and a heavy bribe. 
In 451, Attila moved west, and his destroying strength burst over 
the young German nations. His appearance was the herald of 
destruction. At the battle of Chalons, A.D. 451, the Visigoth came 
up in time. Although Theodoric was killed, his son Thorismund 
led the brave Goths to victory. The Hun was overthrown. The 
plains of Chalons were soaked with blood. Gathering his beaten 
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forces, the Scourge of God vented his rage on Italy. Although 
Leo moved him to spare the Capital, the aged Bishop could not 
save the fast falling Empire. 25 years later, Odoacer, at the head 
of his Rugii and Heruli, seized Rome, when the Western Empire 
ceased to exist. Even as Honorius had bought off the Visigoth, 
so did Zeno free the Eastern Empire from the Ostrogoth, by 
pointing to Italy. Theodoric took the hint, and in A.D. 493 over- 
threw Odoacer. 75 years later the Longobardi established their 
rule over Lombardy, A.D. 568. 

Thus, all Germany east of the Elbe and Saale, was finally 
deserted by the Germans, for the more congenial clime and more 
grateful lands of Gaul, Spain, and Italy. The Slav followed close 
behind, when all central and eastern Europe became Slavland. But 
only until the German returned to take back his own. When the 
Slav heard the ring of his step, and felt the strength of his arm, he 
made way for the invincible Teuton. This name had always exer- 
cised a remarkable power. Even at the zenith of Roman great- 
ness it was one of terror. The name can be traced to the old 
“ Deuten,” which expressed a fraternity, the allied, when Romanised 
it became Teutone. This glorious name still exists. It is the only 
collective philological appellation for all the peoples descended 
from the German tribes. This transcendently great people con- 
ceived and developed their own religion. Their laws, customs and 
manners were all the fruit of their own impressions, to which nature 
gave them the germs, free from all the degrading influences of the 
eastern world. That their habits were chaste is confirmed by un- 
impeachable authorities. (Tacitus, xx. Germ. 109, Czsar, Gall. 
War, VL, 21). Again, they were the only Japhetic nation who 
honoured their women, who became the mothers of descendants 
worthy of their ancestry. Death before dishonour. Such was the 
cry of the maidens and wives, and lo! the Romans had to meet the 
strength of their despair, before the battle was won, “which was 
not less severe than that with the men, and their death was as 
glorious as their contest for victory.” (Florus lL, 11.) Need we 
ask why a race blessed with such women should have been en- 
nobled beyond all others? Blessed, indeed, is the nation whose 
women are fenced around with innate chastity. Whose laws made 
their daughters portionless, because their virtue and beauty were 
all sufficient dowry for their husbands. Thrice blessed the people 
whose wives took to their husbands as one body and one life, with 
fidelity unto death as the marriage vow. (Comp. Tacitus, Germ. 
19.) Open the gates of Walhalla and gaze on the souls of war- 
riors, a vast assemblage of heroes. Did not Seneca ask, “Who 
are braver than the Germans?” Behold the Walkyren, who chose 
their husbands among the dying heroes on the battlefield. To die 
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facing the enemy was the commencement of celestial bliss. See! 
the clouds open, the rainbow appears, for these, the mighty ones to 
ascend to Paradise. Hail to the Nornen, their goddesses of Fate. 
The Past, the Present, the Future. Has the Past not been 
glorious? Is the Present not worthy of the Past? And the 
Future! ! Surely, it will not fall short of the destiny marked out 
for the Teuton, who is, and will, be the ruler of all the civilised 
races, and if he will, the master of the whole world. 


What do we not owe to the inborn wisdom of our ancestors? 
What would England have been without their glorious conceptions 
of Freedom, of Equality, of Justice? which we inherited as our 
birthright, the bulwark of our power, the sustenance of our strength. 
Their laws recognised the mutual rights of the freeborn, not only 
his life and his property, but the liberty of his person. The pro- 
tection of his honour, and the redress of all wrongs were the sacred 
charge of the popular assembly. Our Great Charter gives us no 
more than the rights and liberties possessed by these simple chil- 
dren of nature, when their home was the Hercynian Forest, and 
when even their name was unknown to the civilised world. They 
had neither palaces nor public buildings, neither cities nor towns 
to invest them and the memory of them with a false glory, but the 
people immortalised themselves to all time, the m¢h by their man- 
hood, the women by their chastity. 


Of all the peoples, the Teutons still dominate their original 
lands. Of all peoples they alone have maintained their rank and 
their place in the wrold. The German, the English, the Dutch, the 
Dane, the Norwegian, the Swede, are all of Teutonic ancestry, as 
well as the rulers and the leading people of Austria. The best 
blood of the French is Frank. The noblest blood of the Spaniard 
is Visigoth, the Ostrogoth, and the Longobardi regenerated the 
effete race of ancient Italy. The industrious Flemings are Teu- 
tonic. The brave Swiss of Tell memory, who defied the Hapsburgs 
and defeated Charles the Bold, can claim the blue blood of the 
Allemanni, the Burgundian, and the Goth. And beyond Europe! ! 
North America, Canada, South Africa, and Australia, all peopled 
by the Teuton, true sons of their great forefathers. 


EPILOGUE. 


The tree must be judged by its fruit. As the descendants of 
the Teuton are the only ruling race of the Japhetic peoples, they 
must have possessed, and still do possess, those virtues which alone 
can make a people strong and great. All the old nations died out. 
They all, without exception, gave way to their animal propensities. 
The Teuton alone lives and rules. He may live to all time. It is 
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the greatest folly to suppose that a race must die out, but if we 
study the genealogies of the families of the old world, there is 
sufficient between the lines to account for the fall of the dynasties, 
the exhaustion of the noblest lines of kings. As it was with the 
rulers, so was it with their subjects. Let the accomplished sons 
of the Niebelungen, those who followed the setting sun beyond 
the Rhine, take heed while it is yet time, for the European nations 
would sadly miss their extinction. Let us all, however, remember 
the evidence of Tacitus and Cesar. The warnings with which the 
history of the ancient world provides us should not be disregarded. 
The causes of all the demoralising influences which dragged down 
the mightiest empires of the past should be stamped out. The 
Art of a nation, that is to say, the Fine Arts, Sculpture, Painting, 
Poetry, both prose and verse, is a reflex of the morals of her 
people. The purity or impurity of her art, the only safe guide by 
which the vice or virtue of her citizens can be gauged. An elevated 
art helps to refine and improve, but a depraved art, whether in the 
form of sculpture, painting, or literature, is fatal to true civilisation. 
It is an undeniable fact that with the appearance of Praxiteles and 
his school depravity rapidly increased among the Greeks, who gave 
themselves up to the infamous Linga worship of the East, which 
was grafted on their own Bacchus. The baneful effects of de- 
bauched art on the habits of peoples are indisputable. The vicious 
Bacchanalian orgies, introduced into Rome from Greece, formed the 
subject of strict inquiry, ending in the Roman Senate putting down 
with the utmost severity the licentious Bacchanalia, B.C. 186. Forty 
years afterwards, the debased Greeks ceased to exist as a nation, 
a blessing to the civilised world at large, for had their degraded 
habits been allowed to run riot, they would have loosened the bonds 
of society and destroyed every moral feeling of all with whom they 
came in contact. 

Under the cloak of art in our days, modesty, and even common 
decency, are forgotten. The carnal feelings are appealed to and 
stimulated, but the hankering after nakedness is not considered 
even indecorous. It is called the love of the beautiful. The ad- 
mirers of Adonis or Venus, according to their sex, declare that the 
love of art is in itself so absorbing that the carnal form in which 
it is presented is quite ignored. This is true of the artist, but it is 
not true as regards the public, whose excuses are nothing but the 
echo of the parrot: a subterfuge and a fiction to cover their own 
carnality. The artist is not responsible for the depraved tastes of 
the people, his works are but the mirror of the times. In the heroic 
age of Phidias, a Praxiteles would have been stoned to death. That 
naked nymphs, or naked goddesses should be regarded as the only 
possible objects by which to express ideas allegorically shows a 
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lamentable poverty of inspiration, a miserable plagiarism of that 
debased art, which was the delight of the most corrupt people 
known to histozy. 

To the unprofessional public, nakedness was, is, and always 
will be, an incentive to immorality. The fine terms under which 
both sexes in modern times cover their secret prurience are simply 
a flimsy mantle over what was the demoralising Linga and Yoni 
worship of the ancient peoples, during their decay and degradation. 

God shall enlarge Japhet. Preserve, therefore, our Teutonic 
blood from the poisonous corruption in which the effeminate and 
fallen descendants of once great peoples revelled. Preserve our 
young from the unclean and suggestive literature which has been 
unhappily 2”‘owed far too great a license. Those magistrates who 
put down the distribution of vicious art, in whatever form it is pre- 
sented, whether as indecency to the eye, or lascivious reading /or 
the mind, deserve well of their country, and are the greatest bene- 
factors of their Fatherland. 


EDWARD STONE. 

















1912. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE BLACK STRIKE. 


At a critical moment in its history the nation has found its 
industrial limbs paralysed. Over a million miners are out, and the 
enormous number of other workers whom the strike has sud- 
denly flung out of employment is bringing home to our minds with 
biting force the degree in which trades and industries are inter- 
locked in our times. For over a fortnight the Government has 
been engaged in negotiations with the two parties, and at the 
moment of writing they seem as far from a solution as ever. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say, as far from reconciling 
extremists on both sides to the necessity of accepting an imme- 
diate and reasonable solution. 


Upon the course of the negotiations it is impossible, at the 
moment to write with intelligence. Very properly they have been 
conducted in secret, and there is little practical use in comments 
that only rest on surmises. But there are certain broad facts that 
stand out, and are unquestionably true :— 


(1) That, in the peculiar conditions of the coal industry, 
the Government and the public think that if the miners desire 
a minimum wage ; 

(2) That, in common fairness, the Government and the 
public think the owners entitled in return to solid guarantees 
that the output will not suffer. 

(3) That the majority of the owners accept the first pro- 
position, and the whole of the miners the second, but that the 
Scottish and South Wales coalowners refuse their assent ; 

(4) That the subsidiary question of the wages schedule, 
at one time a crucial point, is of minor importance, and that 
its settlement would speedily follow an agreement in 
principle. 

It appears, then, that the deadlock, or rather the continuation of the 
deadlock has been brought about by the stiff-necked attitude of 
the mine-owners of Scotland and South Wales. They bear a ter- 
rible responsibility. 
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This much can be said of D. A. Thomas and F. L. Davis, the 
leaders of the Welsh owners, that, right or wrong, they are 
genuinely opposed to the minimum wage principle, and will only 
bow to it if it becomes the actual law of the land. But the Scottish 
owners have not even a decent excuse. They entrench themselves 
behind an agreement that expires a few weeks hence, and instead 
of closing with the men’s offer for a 6s. minimum wage, they intend 
on a punctilious matter of etiquette to wait till June, when prob- 
ably, tired of their reasonable attitude, the men will raise their 
demands to 7s. 6d. 

It has been urged that to organise a national strike of this 
magnitude should be treated as conspiracy. Opinions will differ 
on that point, but surely we are entitled to demand that the criminal 
obstinacy of a handful of men should not be allowed to paralyse 
the national life. The Government has many weapons in its 
armoury. A serious threat of mines nationalisation would achieve 
wonders. One weapon has been taken out of the armoury, fur- 
bished and cleaned, and lovingly caressed—that of a Minimum 
Wage Bill, “fixing by statute the exact rate of wages.” 
That is a weapon, we trust, never will be used In 
the first place such a Bill is impossible, for the conditions that 
determine the local minimum are apt to change constantly. But 
were it even possible, it would be politically immoral and wrong 
to a degree; it would hem in the coal industry in a casement of 
steel that would stifle it; it would open the way for a minimum 
wage in other industries where its introduction would be economic- 
ally fatal; finally, it would be an intolerable interference with 
liberty of contract. 

We trust the Government will continue to ignore the evil 
advice of a noisy section of the London Liberal Press that mas- 
querades its syndical Socialism under the guise of Liberalism, and 
will resolutely refuse to return to the old and wrong system of the 
‘regulation of wages by the State. 


'THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


It is a misfortune that, at a time of industrial crisis, when it 
needs all its prestige, the Government should be so badly shaken. 
An ignominious series of bye-elections has found its culmination 
in the narrow escape of a Minister in Glasgow, and the crushing 
defeat of another in Manchester. This is a result we predicted in 
these columns as far back as the early summer of last year, only to 
meet with the optimistic, pitying smile of fellow-Liberals. 

The reason is not far to seek: Home Rule in East Edin- 
burgh and in St. Rollox, at all cvents, was no impediment to 
Liberal workers. But the working classes and the small employers 
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are in revolt against the Insurance Act. There is a decided slump 
in Lloyd George stock just now, and keen partisans of Home Rule, 
Electoral Reform, and other promised measures, are angrily de- 
nouncing the man whose Insurance Act is like to put their pet pro- 
jects in danger. Really, these good people are making themselves 
slightly ridiculous ; after all, it was not a Lloyd George Bill, it was 
4 Government Bill, and the other members of the Cabinet cannot 
escape joint responsibility for it. It is an open secert in political 
circles that several of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues in the Cabinet 
viewed the scheme with great disfavour from the start, and that 
not a single one was anything like enthusiastic in its praises. But 
Mr. Asquith was confronted with his Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
resignation if the Bill were not driven through. That this would 
have been a considerable blow at the Government no one will 
deny ; rightly or wrongly—we believe wrongly—Mr. Asquith took 
the view that it would be a blow the Government could not sur- 
vive. The tornado of resentment in the country must have by now 
shown Mr. Asquith his mistake. And, besides, does anyone 
seriously believe that Mr. Lloyd George would really have re- 
signed because Part I. of the Bill would have been postponed for 
six months, and sent to a Committee to be properly discussed, like 
Part II. The record of this Government is an amazing mixture 
of timidity and boldness; boldness is excellent, but it makes 
enemies—and just now their number is being swollen by thousands, 
who see in the risked sacrifice of all the Liberal aims to one com- 
plicated, ill-drafted, and half-digested Act, a mark of timidity, in- 
deed, of political cowardice. 

But it is easy to exaggerate, and that, being easy, is what the 
Tory Party has been doing. _ Its own record on the Insurance 
question does not entitle it to tax the Government or anyone else 
with cowardice, and the defections from the Government on this 
matter are not by any means permanent accretions to the Unionist 
Opposition. The Government still has a good hand—a programme 
that, in parts, at least, arouses the enthusiasm of its followers, a 
personnel of undimmed brilliance and usefulness, and a majority 
in the Commons that is neither too large nor too small to be 
dangerous. Moreover, it has the benefit of experience to guide it, 
along a road that, while marching steadily towards Liberal ends, is 
wide enough to carry, not only fanatics and strict party men, but 
the bulk of that body of moderate opinion that makes and un- 
makes Ministries. 


“ VInDEx.” 








INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


OUR TWO CHAMBERS : 
‘DOES THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
REPRESENT US ? 


AN Amendment to the Address, expressing “regret that His 
Majesty’s gracious speech from the Throne, contains no reference 
to the pledge given by His Majesty’s Ministers that they would 
make proposals for the reconstruction of the Second Chamber 
}without delay”; and the opinion that “it would be improper to 
proceed with measures so vitally affecting the country as those 
named in His Majesty’s speech, while the constitution of Parlia- 
ment is still incomplete, and His Majesty’s subjects are deprived 
of the usual safeguards of constitutional Government ”—has just 
been defeated by a Coalition majority of 93 votes—a drop in the 
usual Government majority, which makes us wonder to what point 
it may fall when the third Home Rule Bill is presented to the 
country, especially remembering the dictum of the late Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, during the last Home Rule debates, that “ how the re- 
lations between an English and an Irish Parliament were to be 
satisfactorily adjusted, it passed the wit of man to conceive.” On 
the above hostile motion to the Address, the Government’s line of 
defence was a peculiar one, viz., that “if the coming Home Rule 
Bill contained, as it might do, the mere possibility of federation in 
the future—then the House of Lords or Second Chamber must be 
adapted to the changed conditions.” This surely is placing the 
cart before the horse, in the interests of party, with a vengeance. 
Nevertheless, it is, of course, strictly in keeping with the policy of 
all Coalition Governments—who are compelled at all times to 
shape their policy to the ever-changing nature of the majority. 
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It must be in the recollection of all that, on the eve of the late 
general election—which, according to the Prime Minister himself, 
was an election purely on the Parliament Bill—what amounted to 
a distinct promise was given by him that “if the Government re- 
ceived the sanction of the electorate to the Parliament Bill, they 
would reform the Second Chamber at the earliest possible date.” 
The question of Home Rule was hardly ever mentioned in Radical 
election addresses—notably so in the case of the Prime Minister 
and other Cabinet Ministers. Further, when Unionists informed 
the public that a majority for the Government meant Home Rule, 
they were at once met with the statement that such a cry was 
merely “an Irish bogey,” got up by the Unionists to befog the 
real issue before the country, viz., the Parliament Bill, pure and 
simple. It is very difficult, in the face of these facts, to under- 
stand what moral right the Government can now have for pro- 
ceeding to bring in such measures as Home Rule, Church Dis- 
establishment, Manhood Suffrage, Votes for Women, and a number 
of other vital and far-reaching measures, which entail great changes 
in the Constitution—great questions on which the country has 
never been consulted—and, judging by the bye-elections, would 
reject, if it were. 

A reformed Second Chamber is the only safeguard the country 
can now have against an autocratic and bureaucratic Cabinet 
clique, which has usurped the power of both Houses of Parliament. 
There is, too, an uncomfortable feeling in the country that a slim 
party trick has been played by statesmen, to which England is 
quite unaccustomed. The excuse that Ireland blocks the way to 
legislation is manifestly only a blind, and is in no way a fact; for 
if we examine the time expended in the House of Commons—Irish 
business and Irish subjects hardly claim a fraction of that time. 
What really wastes the time of the House and blocks legislation 
is not Ireland, but the fact that nearly all speeches are now made 
for the benefit of members’ constituencies—it being well known 
that speeches never influence a single vote on a Division—which 
merely reflects the will of the party whips, acting under the orders 
of an autocratic Cabinet clique. This feeling of having been 
tricked is the more intensified from the action of the House of 
Commons—which, having got rid of the Veto, at once proceeded 
to vote itself a salary of £400 per annum of the taxpayers’ money 
—the question of payment of members never having been before 
the country at all, and which, without doubt, had it been, would 
have been rejected by the electorate. A Referendum direct to the 
people—which the Government will not hear of at any price—is the 
only safeguard the people have until the Upper Chamber is re- 
constructed. It would, at any rate, insure a wholesome check on 


Cabinet autocracy. 
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In his speech on the Amendment to the Address—the Prime 
Minister, in trying to prove that the two years’ delay was itself a 
safeguard, said—“Legislation approved by the Chamber now 
stands the check of being before public opinion for two years.” 
But the fact of measures being before a packed party House of 
Commons—which passed them—is a very different thing to being 
before the electorate—who can only express an opinion on them 
on a direct appeal—which is the very last thing the Government 
intend to grant them. 

Now, were the Government and the House of Commons— 
which is, at present, a mere cypher with the Cabinet—really repre- 
sentative of the country, such action would be bad enough; but 
becomes a national scandal when they do not represent it at all, 
as the following facts must prove. Take, for instance, the gross 
over-representation of Ireland—where her 4,000,000 people have 
102 voices in the House of Commons, to London’s 50 or 60 voices 
for 6,000,000 people. Again, it is a fact that 30 Irish constituencies 
—leaving Dublin and London out of the list—represent, on the 
average, but 5,100 electors each; while 30 English constituencies 
represent 13,748 voters on an average; which means that these 
13,748 electors in England have no more voting power in the 
House of Commons than the 5,000 odd from Ireland. Or, again, 
the cities of Kilkenny and Newry, in Ireland, have two members 
for only 3,438 electors between them; while Romford and Bootle, 
in England, have only two members between them also, for 66,300 
electors. Lastly, there is the glaring case of ten Irish constituencies, 
viz., Carlow, Galway, Kilkenny, Limerick, Newry, Waterford, Wick- 
low, W. Wicklow, E. Westmeath, N. and Waterford W., which re- 
turn ten members to the English House of Commons for an aggre- 
gate total of 38,245 electors; while Wandsworth, in England, with 
38,523 electors, has one member only in the House to represent 
them. This means that in these cases, one Irish vote has the 
same value and representation as ten in England. We have often 
heard from Radicals that the House of Lords overwhelmed the 
voice of the electorate. We see clearly enough here that it is an 
over-represented Ireland which swamps the English vote. Why 
should 3,000 electors in Ireland have the same voice as 66,000 
electors in England—and thus give the Government power, with 
the aid of the Irish vote, of over-riding English votes, and forcing 
on them Home Rule for Ireland, which they do not want; while 
compelling and coercing them by means of the same vote to accept 
measures never placed before them; and at the same time submit 
to the destruction of their Constitution? London alone polled 
more Unionist votes at the last election than Mr. Redmond did 
with the Nationalist vote in the whole of Ireland. 
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The only conclusion possible is that the House of Commons 
as at present constituted does not really represent the country at 
all. And so long as one Irish vote has the same value as ten in 
England, so long will the House of Commons have no right to 
pass Home Rule for Ireland in the teeth of the English electorate. 

The time is fully ripe for insisting on the reconstitution of the 
House of Commons, to be immediately followed by the recon- 
struction of a strong Upper Chamber, chosen, it may be, on an 
elective basis, and possessing the same powers as have all other 
Senates the world over, of considering and revising measures from 
the Lower House, including Finance and Money Bills, and thus 
insuring that our legislation is based, not on party and election 
exigencies, but on the matured opinion of the electorate. 


DuDLEY S. A. COSBY. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Director Bateson—well-known as the recoverer and chief ex- 
ponent of the Mendelian theory of heredity—has given in his 
Herbert Spencer Lecture for the present year, a valuable essay on 
“Biological Fact and the Structure of Society.”1 Everyone will 
endorse the proposition that “the knowledge needed for the right 
direction of social progress must be gained by biological observa- 
tion and experiment.” Everyone also will admit that, whether 
there be anything in Mendelism which will survive the present 
experimental stage of its study, that experimental stage, in itself, 
will ever possess a value. Mr. Bateson gives a neat and concise 
statement of the Mendelian principle, which regards organisms 

“as composed to a great extent of separate factors, by which 

they possess their various characters or attributes. These 

factors are detachable, and may be recombined in various ways. 

It thus becomes possible to institute a factorial analysis of an 

individual. . . . An individual parent is unable to pass on to 

its offspring a factor which he or she does not possess.” 

It follows, also, that “the conditions of life provide opportunity 
for the development of characters, but they cannot increase the 
original endowment.” Really new factors are dependent upon the 
still quite mysterious appearance of mutational novelties. “Upon 
these all progress in civilisation, and in the control of natural forces 
must depend.” Mr. Bateson’s detailed application of biological 
fact to the structure of society, while it contains much to which 
every qualified critic must assent, also contains much that is con- 
tentious. It is, perhaps, this part of the essay which, by its stimulus 
to thought, is the most useful. 


Of the two essays in Mr. Haynes’ pamphlet—“ Modern 
Morality and Modern Toleration”2—the former was read at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge before members of the Society of “ Heretics,” 


1. “Biological Fact and the Structure of Society.” The Herbert Spencer 
Lecture for 1912. By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

2. “Modern Morality and Modern Toleration.” By E. S. P. Haynes, 
author of “Religious Persecution,” etc. London: Watts and Co. 
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and the latter appeared recently in the Eye-Witness. The con- 
tention of the former essay is that Agnostics must not forget that 
if they give the young moral training, they must “give them urgent 
reasons for moral conduct.” 

“ Are we to tell our children that they must not lie or 
steal because God will send them to hell if they do, or be- 
cause lying and stealing are injurious to society, and incident- 
ally to themselves? That is the question which modern so- 
ciety shirks answering. . . . Society can, at least, agree that 
the starting-point of all discussion must be the welfare of 
society, and not the textual criticism of antiquated folk-lore.” 


The second article aims at showing that modern toleration 
“is conditioned by, and points to, either an absence of really 
strong convictions in the mass of men, or a collective convic- 
tion that the peace of invariable compromise must in all cir- 
cumstances, and at all costs, be maintained.” 


“Heresy and Schism,”8 is a neat brochure dealing with—(1) 
Universalism, (2) Schism, (3) The Priesthood of the Laity, and 
Tolerance, and (4) An Appeal for Unity. Part III. is a reprint of 
an article that appeared in the Westminster Review in June, 1909. 
The author starts from the propositions that— 


“The heresy of the Middle Ages has become the orthodoxy 
of to-day. The orthodoxy of the twentieth century will be, 
in all likelihood, the heresy of the twenty-first. Every truth 
is subject to the law of evolution.” 


The theme of the book is that the failure of organised Christianity 
is due to want of unity, the want of unity is due to sacerdotalism, 
and that universalism is to be the religion of the future :— 


“ How ludicrous . . . to confine the working of the Divine 
Spirit to some petty, arbitrary channel, such as a Catholic 
Church, in face of the immensity of the universe, the ancient 
history of man upon the face of the earth,” etc. 


In “Creative Thought,”4 Mr. Colville, who is a well-known 
“New Thought” lecturer, has brought together a number of lec- 
tures and extracts from his other works, chiefly dating from last 
year. As specimen titles we mention, “Personal Experiences of 
Mental. Healing,” “Our Bodies, What are they? How shall we 
govern them ?” “ The Power of Suggestion,” “What is the Human 
Aura? How can we develop it?” “Success: How to Achieve it?” 

:. “Heresy and Schism. A Plea for Universalism.” By T. F. G. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Company, Ltd. 
4. “Creative Thought: Being Essays in the Art of Self-Unfoldment.” 


By W. J. Colville, author of “Ancient Mysteries and Modern Revelation,” etc. 
London: Rider and Son, Ltd. 
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“Mental Suggestion: Its Place in Education.” The volume is 
very readable, even to non-believers; but we find in Mr. Colville, 
what we too often find in other writers of the same school, an 
elusiveness which leaves us uncertain as to the writer's real 
meaning. 

The elusiveness of which we have complained in noticing Mr. 
Colville’s book is still more evident in Mr. Demain-Grange’s “ New 
Treatment of the Mind.”5 Platitude, rather grandiosely expressed, 
abounds. As to any clear exposition of the “New Treatment of 
the Mind,” we look for it in vain. The book would appear to be 
addressed to the initiated, who can read into it what is merely 
alluded to. Among the clearest statements we can put our hands 
upon is this :— 

“Metaphysical Healing is Healing of the visible body, 
manifested through an understanding of the relation existing 
between Body, Soul, and Spirit—or Matter and Mind. The 
Body, of itself, does not suffer; Mind suffers, and reflects the 
suffering on the Body, and the suffering seen and felt and 
believed to be in the Body reacts on the Mind to intensify the 
suffering.” 

Has the author even a slight conception of the tremendous pro- 
blems underlying the terms he so glibly uses—problems which 
must be settled before his propositions can be established? These 
“New Thought” writers too often remind us of scarcely-fledged 
curates playing in a jaunty ex cathedra manner with metaphysical 
questions in their embryonic sermons. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The author of this admirable and excellent little book! has 
deserved well of his country, by this and other contributions to the 
cause of workers and common justice. Whatever our opinions may 
be as to the means required, we all agree that the labourer must 
live. Every nation at last rests on the foundation of its workers, 
and so it is all-important that these should be sound and efficient 
for their splendid duties. If there be any weakness here, we have 
no security, and can be sure of nothing. Mr. Cotterill invites all 


5. “The New Treatment of the Mind.” By R. Demain-Grange. London: 
Century Press, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

1. “A Living Wage a National Necessity: How Best to Get it.” By C. 
C. Cotterill. London: A. C. Fifield. 
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to co-operate in this noble task, the adequate maintenance of the 
working men and working women who form the true wealth and 
strength of every land. 

In “ Our National Food Supply,”2 Mr. James Lumsden, Editor 
of the Leeds Mercury, propounds a scheme of land nationalisation 
which possesses two features that render it worth consideration by 
statesmen, viz., it would neither add free burdens to the British 
industrial classes, nor provoke the antagonism of the most powerful 
order in the community. A sudden nationalisation of land would, 
in his opinion, prove ruinous. The principles laid down by the 
late Henry George in “ Progress and Poverty,” while applicable to 
new countries, such as Australia and New Zealand, do not, he 
thinks, apply to England. To obviate the imminent shortage of 
food the incubus of landlordism should be removed by the State 
purchasing suitable land when it comes on the market, so that all 
available land in our islands might be restored to high cultivation. 
A Land Court would have to be created for fixing Government 
rents such as should leave an ample income to the tenants to enable 
them to cultivate the soil to the best advantage. Tenants would 
have to be protected by long leases. Mr. Lumsden does not, how- 
ever, profess to deal with the problems of food supply and the re- 
construction of the British land system. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The specialty of the stories in Miss Milward’s little collection, 
entitled “The Door Ajar, Etc.,”1 is that they are all written more 
or less conspicuously from an occultistic point of view. In them- 
selves, as stories, they are striking, and brilliantly written; the 
occultistic strain in them gives them an additional piquancy. The 
last story, “A Minor Third,” which is less obviously occultistic 
than the rest, ends in a situation which is seldom surpassed for 
power in short stories. 


Mr. Irvine wrdte a book entitled “Wagner’s Bad Luck,” in 
which, among other things, he claimed—and apparently with jus- 
tice—to expose 800 errors in the English translation of Wagner’s 
Autobiography. The new book, “The Badness of Wagner's Bad 
Luck,”2 is practically a continuation of the other, provoked largely 


2. “Our National Food Supply.” By James Lumsden. London:  T. 
Fisher Unwin. 
1. “The Door Ajar, and Other Stories.” By Virginia Milward. London: 


Rider and Co., Ltd. : : 
2. “The Badness of Wagner’s Bad Luck. A First Exposure of Anti- 


Wagnerian Journalism.” By David Irvine. London: Watts and Co. 
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by an anti-Wagner criticism of the Autobiography, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, of July, 1911. It also passes in review a number 
of other criticisms, and in doing so becomes one of the severest 
attacks upon the modern critical press it would be possible to find. 
We leave the Wagnerian quarrel to the specialists; we commend 
Mr. Irvine’s book to the serious attention of those who wish to be 
assisted in justly appraising the modern critical press. 

“A Sweeping ”8 is described by its author, “Edward of the 
Golden Heart,” as “made up of odds and ends I couldn’t use any- 
where else.” We have read the original sentimental diary, of 
which this is an acidulated parody. “I am one of three brothers,” 
he goes on to explain, “and we each in our own particular way 
show the world how to live; we have quite different styles and 
quite different ways, but we are all the same sunny, golden-hearted 
creatures,” etc. The names of the literary triumvirate here re- 
ferred to are pretty obvious to all who are conversant with current 
literature. No synopsis of “A Sweeping” is possible, for the story 
is of the slenderest build. It is clever in its way, and quite read- 
able. 

How fascinating science may prove in the hands of a capable 
teacher is shown by Prof. W. J. Sollas, in “ The Age of the Earth 
and other Geological Studies,”4—a copiously illustrated volume, of 
which a third impression has lately appeared. In an “ Autumn 
Visit to the Lipari Isles,” the Oxford Professor had the good for- 
tune to witness an eruption, and his description of it makes de- 
cidedly racy reading. “The Influence of Oxford on the History of 
Geology,” is a record of which England may well be proud. 





DRAMA. 


“Shakespeare's End, and Other Irish Plays,”! by Mr. Conal 
O’Riordan, attracts the Saxon eye by the very obvious “bull” in 
the title. “The Piper,” and “An Imaginary Conversation,” will be 
best appreciated by Irish audiences outside Ulster, for whom, we 
take it, these eminently patriotic pieces, which might well serve for 
“curtain-raisers,” are chiefly designed. The first is tragic; the 
second, which is a series of conversations between Emmet, Tommy, 


3. “A Sweeping.” By Edward of the Golden Heart. London: T. Fisher 
—— 

4- “The Age of the Earth and Other Geological Studies.” By W. J. 
Sollas, D.Sc. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1. “Shakespeare’s End, and Other a = ae ” By Conal O’Riordan 
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and Kate Moore, sentimental. The title-play is a remarkable 
achievement, evidently based on a careful study of Shakespeare, his 
intimate friends, and the perilous nature of those times. Possibly, 
if fault inust be found, the author dwells on the weaknesses rather 
than the strength of our poet, and so presents a one-sided picture 
of him. This play has plenty of action, could be easily and in- 
expensively mounted, and, in the hands of a good company of 
actors, would appeal to an intellectual audience. 


Mrs. de Courcy Laffan is a writer of remarkable versatility, as 
evidenced by the number of novels, plays, and musical composi- 
tions she has, at different times, produced. Many of her novels are 
strongly dramatic. Those in search of “curtain raisers” or pieces 
within the scope of amateurs, will find something to their taste in 
“A Book of Short Plays and a Memory.”2 The latter is an elo- 
quent tribute to the late George Weir. Most of the plays have 
been enthusiastically received by discriminating audiences in Lon- 
don, and “ The Salvation of Teddie”—a Territorial piece—gained 
the warm approval of Earl Roberts. 





POETRY. 


“Lays of London Town,”! by Mr. W. A. Eaton, is a wonderful 
representative collection of forty poems depicting life in our 
metropolis. Of these we like “ At the World’s Fair” best. The 
average Londoner, or dweller in the suburbs, knows very little 
about London, except what he gleans from an occasional visit to a 
theatre or music-hall. This booklet has found favour in high quar- 
ters, and we venture to prophesy that foreigners will be among the 
most eager purchasers of it as a souvenir of their visit to our shores. 


An ivory miniature of a “sorrowful maiden, whose soul is laid 
bare in that gaze,” suggested to Dr. A. H. Cook the title-poem of 
“Psyche and Other Poems,”2 which, though certainly pretty, is, by 
no means, the best piece in the collection. We are inclined to 
assign the place of honour to “ Travels of Sir John de Mandeville.” 
“Procrastination,” suggested by an international football match, 

2. “A Book of Short Plays, and a Memory.” By Mrs. de Courcy Laffan. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
1. “Lays of London Town.” By W. A. Eaton. London: E. Marlborough 


‘0 
2. “Psyche and Other Poems.” By Augustus H. Cook, M.B. Lond. 
London: G. Bell and Sons. 
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strikes a serious note of warning against neglecting till it is too late 
our national defences :— 


“Heart of a nation true to sport, must sure be true to war.” 


“Gratitude” voices an experience unfortunately common to the 
medical profession :— 


“Sleepless, distraught, and dazed, and drear, 
And half beside ourselves with fear, 
O doctor! Thou art doubly dear!” 


“Our vows and fears, forgotten still, 
Once more we climb the accustomed hill 
And,—lay aside the unpaid bill!” 


This collection of fugitive pieces is the outcome of a cultivated 
mind, broadened by travel, and chastened by a deep sense of reli- 
gion. The format is tasteful, and the illustrations of Eros and 
Psyche most artistic. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





